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THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN SIMON, K.C., M.P. 
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THE VOICE 40,000 


In the rush of business, in the multiplicity of interests amongst 
the pleasures and the excitement of life it is almost impossible for a 
single voice to be heard—even though that voice is asking for the 
help which all should be willing to afford. 
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Yet surely the voice of 40,000 must reach the ears of everyone ! 


In England and Wales alone there are 40,000 blind men, women 
and children, asking daily, by the mere fact of their blindness, for 
the assistance of those who can see. 


= 


The sole object of the National Institute for the Blind is the care 1 
and welfare of the blind in this country. Through the National B 
Institute the blind can give utterance to their needs, and by its activi- 5 
ties those needs can be relieved. = 

By helping the Institute’s work you are giving practical assist- ) 
ance to your blind fellow citizens. Unless you support that work ‘ 
immediately and generously it will of necessity be greatly curtailed 
with adverse effect on the whole blind community. ( 

You are earnestly asked, therefore, to bear in mind the fact that of 
40,000 of your brothers and sisters are blind, and to assist them now th 
to the best of your ability. fo 


National Institute for the Blind : 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) — 

224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 “ 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. po 

Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. ,o 
Secretary-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 

Th 

All Donations and communications should be addressed to the Hon. 2 
Treasurer, who will gladly supply full details of the Institute’s work 


and balance-sheet on request. sig 
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Notes of the Week 


() N the threshold of a week fatal with destiny, we 


dare to think and write hopefully of the issue. 

What the newspapers called the ‘‘ pessimism ” 
of Sir Philip Lloyd-Graeme’s speech on Wednesday was, 
in fact, the courageous facing of facts which must be 
the preliminary to any real movement out of the pre- 
sent difficulties. In that speech, we believe, will be 
found the germ of a strong and sane policy that will 
set the main economic currents flowing again. For 
new markets, as well as for increased production, we 
must look to a great concerted scheme of Empire 
developments; in that also, and in that alone, lies the 
solution of our unemployment problem; and with that 
policy firmly in mind the Government can approach its 
negotiations with France in the only spirit, friendly and 
firm, that can produce a settlement. 


THE BRITISH PROPOSALS 

Following on the extremely important statement of 
policy on Reparations made by the Government in Par- 
liament last week, a carefully considered Reply to the 
German Note and Memorandum has been drawn up 
and will be submitted during the week-end to the Allies 
and to the United States. And with the Reply goes a 
covering letter and perhaps some relevant documents. 
Though strict secrecy is being maintained respecting the 
precise tenor of these communications, it is generally 
understood that the Reply deals with the points raised 
in the German Note and Memorandum and answers 
them specifically, while the covering letter is concerned 
with matters, such as passive resistance, that do not 
arise out of the German Note but are yet of the utmost 
significance in this controversy. It must not be forgot- 
ten that im taking this action our Government is 
inspired solely by the conviction that this whole con- 
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troversy must be resolved as soon as possible in the 
interests of all parties; it has British interests to con- 
sider, but it is not indifferent to those of the Allies; it 
certainly has no intention of definitely quarrelling with 
France. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE 

We sincerely hope that the action of our Government 
will provide a basis for negotiations that will lead to the 
desired end. The signs are rather more favourable. A 
day or two after the publication of the British state- 
ment of policy M. Poincaré made a speech in which, 
with even more than his customary unyieldingness, he 
appeared to forbid any concession whatever to the 
Government’s point of view. He went so far as to 
deny any value to the German Note, and the Paris Press 
was vehement in its approbation of his intransigent atti- 
tude. Then there came a sudden change, and it was 
explained that M. Poincaré was somehow or other not to 
be taken too literally, that his utterances were not so 
official in their character as they seemed, and that the 
suggestions of Britain would, of course, receive proper 
attention. It is stated, and there is reason to believe 
with truth, that Belgium had again intervened and had 
indicated her dissent from M. Poincaré’s speech. How- 
ever this may be, it is impossible to think for a moment 
that the British proposals will be summarily rejected by 
France or the other Allies. 


TURKEY WINS THE PEACE 

Again it is announced that the Lausanne Conference 
has reached agreement, and that peace has definitely 
been concluded between the Allies and the Turks. This 
means that the Treaty has still to be signed, and, after 
signature, ratified. During the past week Ismet Pasha 
obtained further concessions, and the plain, unpleasant 
truth seems to be that the Conference has come to an 
end simply because the Turks have got virtually every- 
thing they wanted. The New Turkey must now be 
regarded as an established political entity of which all 
other nations will have to take account, but her future 
will be conditioned by her capacity or incapacity for 
economic development. The virulence of her National- 
ism has deprived her of the services of those who for- 
merly were her traders and merchants; all that they did 
for her she now proposes to do for herself, but whether 
she will succeed is doubtful, to say the best of it. These 
considerations are serious enough, but they will hardly 
impair the general feeling of relief that a settlement has 
been attained. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S COLLAPSE 

It is polite to assume that the anti-climax of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech in the debate on the capitalist 
system was prompted by the hope of securing material 
for some sort of Centre Party programme from the 
results of such an inquiry as he recommended. But 
his speech last Monday was in many passages so lifeless 
and in some so irrelevant that we must be excused for 
suggesting an alternative explanation : sheer exhaustion 
of his stock of political ideas. The manner of this 
utterance was almost as poor as the matter. A single 
flicker of wit, in expressing the hope that a City mem- 
ber’s fi-st speech would not prove to be a swan-song, 
gave momentary pleasure to an assembly which had 
expected a great deal more vivacity and the unfolding 
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of some large plan for mitigating the capitalistic system 
without recourse to Socialism ; but after being depressed 
by the main part of the speech the House was taken 
aback by the emptiness of his proposal for an inquiry. 
For the present, at any rate, Mr. Lloyd George is 
used up. 


OUR NAVAL FALSTAFF 


Sir Percy Scott continues to receive support from 
certain journals which mistake the chagrin of the super- 
annuated for the inspiration of the seer. In his best 
Falstaffian manner, he assures us that he has killed all 
his opponents, but omits to mention that, like Dog- 
berry, he has selected those opponents with the greatest 
discretion. He has, for example, refrained from reply- 
ing to the leading article on Singapore, printed three 
weeks ago, in which we answered his plaintive question 
‘* What is the use of a Battleship?” Perhaps in this 
he is wise. 


THE EMPIRE’S HEART 


In the meantime the Empire has spoken in no uncer- 
tain voice. Malaya has made an offer of the selected 
site (although, as Sir Frank Swettenham pointed out 
in a letter to the Times on Thursday, it is difficult to 
see what title the Malay States have to land in a Crown 
Colony) ; New Zealand has voted £ 100,000 ; Canada has 
placed at the disposal of the Imperial Government such 
of her produce as may be required for constructional 
purposes ; and the approval of Australia is, as a recent 
letter to the Press reminded us, ‘‘ almost passionate.’’ 
This attitude is in refreshing contrast with the provin- 
cialism of Shoe Lane or the nearsightedness of Car- 
melite House. To the inhabitants of our overseas pos- 
sessions Singapore is more than a political or even a 
strategical move. It is, above all, evidence of our defi- 
nite abandonment of that hard-dying, Hanoverian atti- 
tude towards the Colonies, and of our realization that 
the heart of the Empire is incapable of location since 
the Empire is itself one single, throbbing organism 
which must at all points be invulnerable, or its pulsation 
be for ever stilled. 


THE DOCKERS AND THEIR UNION 


Mr. Bevin, the Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, has stated that ‘‘ behind the strike is 
an organized movement to smash the Union and to tear 
up all agreements,” and evidence has accumulated dur- 
ing the week that his apprehensions are well founded. 
The ostensible leaders of the strike have emerged from 
obscurity and disappeared into it without any change 
in the policy followed, and neither Mr. Gosling nor Mr. 
Bevin have been able to reassert the authority of the 
Union during these changes when the men, were they 
without permanent direction, would be likely to respond 
to the advice of Union officials. The trouble in this as 
in other respects has been most serious in London, at 
Manchester, where Mr. Tillett was refused a hearing, 
and at Hull, where, however, purely economic factors 
appear to be more important. The effect can only be 
increased scepticism as to the value of agreements 
covering considerable periods and providing for auto- 
matic alterations in wages. A prospect is thus opened 
up of temporary and distrustful bargains in regard to a 
kind of labour on which in these islands the public is 
peculiarly dependent. 


INDIAN DEMANDS 


It is difficult to be patient with the Indian Legislative 
Assembly when its Indian elected members almost 
solidly support such unreasonable proposals as have 
lately been before that body at Simla. They have, 
within a few days, urged the release of Mr. Gandhi, 
who has still about four years of his sentence to serve, 
and of the notorious Moslem agitators, the Ali brothers, 
who will in any event be set free two months hence; 
the severe restriction of the Viceroy’s veto; the aboli- 
’ tion of the Council of State’s power to amend money 


bills passed by the Assembly; and the appointment of 
the Dominion Premiers as arbitrators in all financial 
differences between the Imperial Government and the 
Government of India. Some of these proposals are 
clearly vicious, others may be merely very premature 
but all except the first reveal unwillingness to work the 
existing constitutional machinery and anxiety to set up 
a system taking no account of Indian conditions ang 
relations with Great Britain. The first is inspireg 
either by fatuous optimism or by desire to see a reviyal 
of unrest in the country. The Assembly would be much 
more usefully employed in considering the circumstances 
in which sixty-four members of the Indian Civil Service 
which numbers only some thirteen hundred, have retired 
before their time from positions formerly regarded as 
exceedingly attractive. 


THE PASSING OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY 

The White Paper issued towards the close of last 
week indicates a settlement of the difficult questions con- 
nected with Rhodesia, as all the parties concerned seem 
to be in favour of the Imperial Government's proposals, 
These, in brief, are the payment to the Chartered Com- 
pany of £3,750,000 for the surrender of its unalienated 
lands and the cession of all its public works and build. 
ings, and, on the other hand, the recognition of its 
ownership of mineral rights and estates under develop. 
ment. The sum mentioned is to be paid on October 1, 
the day of the setting up of responsible Government in 
South Rhodesia. On similar terms as regards property 
the rule of the Company will terminate in North 
Rhodesia on April 1 next year. These proposals have 
to be accepted by the shareholders and confirmed by 
Parliament, but serious opposition is not anticipated on 
the part of either. Thus the passing of the British 
South Africa Company as a governing body will prob- 
ably be recorded within a few months, but the really 


great work it has done for the Empire can never be , 


forgotter any more than that of the East India or 
Hudson Bay Companies. 


THE BETTING TAX INQUIRY 


While we in the unregenerate mother country are 
contemplating the extortion of revenue out of betting, 
Ontario has dealt a heavy blow at punting by prohibit- 
ing the publication of all betting news. But as “ dry” 
America manages to import moisture, besides manufac- 
turing some liquids in secret, so Ontario will presum- 
ably receive American papers containing the prohibited 
news. Unless, indeed, Ontario excludes American 
prints which give the odds. This latter course of action 
would doubtless, for obvious reasons, be supported by 
the Canadian papers, but could hardly be more success- 
ful than the American official attempt to keep out 
alcohol. Here we have few, if any, opponents of bet- 
ting who would go to the length of legislation to exclude 
the odds and the prophecies of tipsters from the papers, 
and even the objection to making State profit out of 
popular sin seems to be weakening. But there are some 
signs of increased hostility to the ‘‘ totalisator,” as an 
institution likely to swell the number of persons betting. 
That it would diminish the number of those betting 
beyond their means is apparently not taken into account. 


THE ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL 


Westminster Hall is the focus of our country’s poli- 


tics as the Abbey is the altar of her spirit. Until but a 
few days ago its unique and magnificent roof was under- 
going a process of repair, and it seemed, as his Majesty 
phrased it upon his reopening of the Hall, that ‘during 
the eight years it was closed we seemed temporarily to 
have lost a priceless treasure.” There is no building 
in any other country so integrally connected with the 
whole pageant and grandeur of its history as West- 
minster Hall with ours. For centuries its roof has 
looked down upon sovereign and statesman, making 
and unmaking of laws, pride and humiliation and pride 
again. The whole ceremony of the reopening may be 
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symbolically interpreted. There are revolutionaries 
who would tear down all our time-honoured roofs and 
substitute for them some hideous roofing of modern 
theory. It is along the path of the consolidation of our 
former greatness that our chance of future greatness 


lies. 


CHEAP WHEAT AND DEAR BREAD 

In Winnipeg, now the most important grain market 
in the world, the price of ‘‘ October wheat” has sunk 
several cents below the dollar mark, and in Chicago July 
or cash wheat has declined to about 97 cents a bushel. 
The reason for the fall is a forecast, which may prove 
to be too optimistic but is justified by present appear- 
ances, that the wheat crop this year in Canada will 
reach 500,000,000 bushels as against 360,000,000 bushels 
last year. Many millions of bushels of the 1922 crop 
have still to be marketed. The prairie farmers say that 
they cannot make a profit when wheat sells under a 
dollar, and they are talking of again forming ‘‘ Wheat 
Pools” so as to keep up the price, but their former 
efforts in that direction were unsuccessful. So far as 
England is concerned, the glut of wheat should mean a 
much cheaper loaf, but we see no sign of it. Is it the 
middleman or the baker that stands in the way of a 
reduction, or do both combine against the consumer? 


MUSSOLINI CONTINUES 

It may be questioned whether there has ever been a 
dictator quite so absolute as Signor Mussolini. The 
Chamber has given him a vote of confidence and 
approved his Electoral Reform Bill which, when it 
becomes law, as no doubt it will, certainly will add very 
appreciably to the Fascist strength in the Parliament. 
But in a speech delivered just before the voting took 
_place he hinted, not at all obscurely, that he had the 
power and the will to dissolve the Chamber if it should 
dare to try to thwart him. It is, in fact, not the first 
time that he has said something of this kind. But it is 
significant that while the vote of confidence was carried 
by 303 votes to 140, the motion in support of the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill was adopted by a much smaller 
majority, nearly eighty members abstaining; if these 
had voted against the Bill his majority would have been 
trifling. Like all dictators, Mussolini is impatient of 
criticism; he has already suppressed several news- 
papers, and has just issued a decree further curbing 
the liberty of the Press. Yet he himself is, or was, a 
journalist ! 


A DIPLOMA OF DRAMATIC ART 


We observe with interest that the London Univer- 
sity is to award a diploma of dramatic art, with special 
reference to the art of the actor. We do not know 
that we can welcome this new departure in the direc- 
tion of America, where certain Universities already pos- 
sess faculties of the drama and short story and even—it 
is rumoured—faculties for the writing of poetry. The 
academic mind and machinery should be very careful 
indeed how they interest themselves in activities where, 
when all is said and done, the surest guides are experi- 
ence and intuition. It would be a pity, and a great 
disservice to the theatre, if acting were to be 
standardized to academic formule. We are not cer- 
tain whether the most lurid melodrama in the most 
credulous, or the most cynical, of north country min- 
ing towns is not a surer training ground in technique 
than any class-room with a gramophone to teach in- 
flections and a series of life-size charts for training in 
gesture and deportment. 


*R.U.R.’ 


Great novels lend themselves but sullenly to the 
procrustean process of curtailment into the acts of a 
play. We remember no failure so convincing as the 
recent dramatization of ‘ Tancred’ since ‘ Anna 
Karenina’ groaned and expired under the same pro- 
cess. Yet a play so eminently of the stage as 
*R.U.R.’ is equally threatened with early death. 


Better acting has not been seen in London for many a 
long day. The story may be taken at its face value. 
or any depth of political or philosophical significance 
may be read into it and the play remains equally 
absorbing. In an article printed elsewhere in this 
issue, the author of ‘ R.U.R.’ explains his own inter- 
pretation of the play. All the greater art-capitals, from 
Prague to New York, have taken the play to their 
bosoms. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Chesterton have publicly 
debated its meaning. It has added a new word to our 
language. Who shall explain why capricious London 
has tried it and found it wanting? Let us at least 
hope that the suspension of the heat wave has post- 
poned the moment of its demise for several weeks 
more. 


COUPERUS AND MR. GARNETT 


The enterprise of such publishing firms as Messrs. 
Gyldendal and Heinemann has been presenting to us of 
late years a series of foreign masterpieces which have 
widely extended our horizon, geographically and in- 
tellectually. Among such writers as Knut Hamsun, 
Selma Lagerloff and Johann Bojer, not the 
least distinguished was the Dutchman, Louis 
Couperus, whose death was reported early in 
the week. It would be impossible in a few words to 
do justice to the epic sweep of his sombre and mag- 
nificent novel, ‘Old People and the Things that 
Pass,’ which has already taken rank as one of the 
greatest of recent European novels. Of his consider- 
able output, little has so far been presented to the 
English public. Although we can hardly hope to find 
again so inspired a translator of his books as the late 
Texeira de Mattos, we trust that more of Couperus’s 
work is soon to be made accessible. Turning from an 
aged foreigner to a young Englishman, we extend our 
congratulations to Mr. David Garnett, whose accom- 
plished story, ‘ Lady into Fox,’ has been awarded the 
Hawthornden Prize for the best imaginative production 
of the year. 


THE UNCERTAINTIES OF CRICKET 


The uncertainties of cricket were shown this week by 
Hampshire’s victory over Notts, and Surrey’s failure to 
press home a huge advantage against Lancashire. 
Hobbs made a welcome return to his best form, and 
Abel played a fine driving innings. If Lancashire had 
used that drive in their first effort, Hitch could not have 
afforded so many fields behind the wicket. In the 
second innings, when the situation was desperate, 
E. Tyldesley saved his side with a wonderful 236, never 
giving, so far as we saw, the shadow of a chance, and 
hitting loose balls relentlessly. His absence from the 
Players’ team v. the Gentlemen shows their strength in 
batting. Their bowling, however, on Wednesday could 
not stop two hundreds. Mr. Lyon, if he can keep 
wicket as well as he hits, would be an England player 
to-morrow. He showed delightful freedom. Tate was 
the best bowler of a selection not well managed by 
Hobbs, and not including Kennedy, whom we should 
not have missed out. 


Greedy Corner 


FISH ASPIC 


The unusual excellence of some fish aspic, properly a 
preparation for Lent but welcome, when of such quality, 
at any time of the year, has prompted inquiries with 
rather interesting results. It would appear that the 
success in the particular instance in mind was due 
mainly to the use of a little saffron, which affects colour, 
of course, but the odour of which is very agreeable with 
fish dishes, and to the employment of caviare for clarifi- 
cation. More familiar is the fish aspic which gets its 
distinctive charm from the introduction of crayfish into 
the fish stock. Complete instructions may be had on 
application, and we venture to think that the slight 
trouble involved in following them will not be 
inadequately rewarded by the results. 
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OUR OWN SALVATION 


LTHOUGH it is still too early to prophesy with 

A any confidence about the results of the separate 

initiative now being taken by the British Govern- 
ment in framing a reply to the last German Note on 
reparations, we have good reason to be satisfied with 
the first reception of the general statement of the 
British point of view. It has undoubtedly cleared the 
air, by taking a definite line from which M. Poincaré 
must now surely see that this country does not intend 
to depart. Any Frenchman who relies for a contrary 
expectation on individual expressions of sympathy for 
M. Poincaré’s policy of wringing the German neck, 
either in sections of the’British Press or from any other 
quarter in Great Britain, will find himself sorely mis- 
taken. It is quite time that France should under- 
stand that Parliamentary opinion is solidly behind the 
statement of British policy made on behalf of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet, and that it is undoubtedly repre- 
sentative of British public opinion outside Parliament. 
It is not in the least that we have lost any of our feel- 
ing of friendship for France. Far from that being so, 
we are perfectly conscious that Europe cannot make 
any real steps towards recovery unless England and 
France act harmoniously together. We are pro- 
foundly anxious to see France become stable and pros- 
perous again after her sufferings in the war, and we 
want to help her to do so. There must be very few 
Englishmen with any pretence to business knowledge 
who entertain what is apparently Mr. Lloyd George’s 
extraordinary theory about the grave menace of future 
French trade competition. It is equally absurd to sup- 
pose that English policy is influenced by any tender- 
ness towards Germany. We are not afraid of Germany, 
though she would be more likely to compete with us 
injuriously in international trade, if she became solvent 
again, than France would. We want to make Ger- 
many pay, and as penance for her misdeeds, quite as 
much as France does. Our only difference with 
French policy in this respect is that it seems to us to 
go entirely the wrong way about. Our Government 
has now determined to propose a better way in which 
we still hope that France will co-operate, and through 
which we desire to save her from continuing to pursue 
a will-o’-the-wisp. But come what may, we shall 
attempt to work out our own salvation. 

It is plain already that the British Government’s 
proposals will recommend themselves to some, at 4ll 
events, of our late Allies and associates. Italy is 
known to regard them with favour. Belgium is 
evidently anxious to accommodate herself to them, in 
spite of her having originally joined France in the 
Ruhr occupation—perhaps we may even say because 
the Belgian people now realize its failure. The United 
States may be expected to give at least its moral 
encouragement and approval. The ‘“‘ Little Entente,’’ 
on whose behalf M. Benes, the able Foreign Minister 
of Czecho-Slovakia, has been bringing diplomatic per- 
suasion to bear both in London and in Paris, is mani- 
festly interested in the success of our efforts. But 
what of France herself? Is France as a whole really 
so satisfied with the results of the Ruhr occupation as 
might be gathered from the articles in the French 
Press, which bear such remarkable proofs of being 
kept in strict control by the Quai D’Orsay? We 
doubt very much if that is so. There weré some very 
close friendships cemented during the war be- 
tween British and French soldiers, and the in- 
formation which comes privately to our War 
Office from some of the most important French 
generals, who are not personally committed to M. 
Poincaré’s policy, is that they are now convinced that 
the Ruhr occupation, from a military point of view, 
has proved a costly mistake, which had much better 
be abandoned. We understand that Marshal Petain, 
the hero of Verdun, makes no secret of this opinion. 
But it is said in some quarters that French national 
pride is at stake. Is that really so? In 1921 France, 


somewhat to our embarrassment and without givi 
us any: proper warning, withdrew from her occupation of 
Cilicia, where she had accepted a mandate under the 
Treaty of Sévres, because the ‘‘ passive resistance” 
of the Turks, stimulated thereto from Angora, made 
it too hot for her. French national pride did not pre. 
vent her clearing out of Cilicia, and French good sense 
will, we hope, outweigh any false pride, by suggesting 
that a policy of isolation in the Ruhr cannot be to her 
true interests. In his speech at Senlis on July 15 
M. Poincaré insisted that France “‘ did not covet any 
piece of foreign soil,” but he added: ‘‘ if we were 
not in the Ruhr, we should have our hands empty, 
whereas to-day we hold pledges and we are in a posi- 
tion to refuse to let them go.’’ Admittedly, France is 
in that position. She can refuse. But her hands will 
be full indeed if she does, at the cost of the moral and 
material isolation which can be the only result of 
such a refusal. 

But if France does refuse, what about ourselves? 
Well, it may still be that England may be driven, as 
we said several weeks ago might be the outcome of 
this imbroglio, into abandoning our hope of bringing 
peace to a distracted Europe. With France obstinately 
refusing to make use of our good offices, the task 
would be thankless and unprofitable. If Europe is to 
remain in financial chaos, under a claim from France 
to keep Germany in chains, with the accompaniment 
of a continuance of the dangerous social and economic 
conditions now prevailing there, we must look else- 
where for a solution of our own chief problem, which 
is that of unemployment in British industry and com- 
merce. The Imperial Economic Conference, which 
meets in London after the summer holidays, will 
naturally be guided very largely, in its view of the 
perspective of the commercial policy of the British Em- 
pire, by the conclusions that may have to be drawn 
as to the impossibility of getting Europe straight with- 
in a reasonable time. There is a considerable sphere 
for our activities outside Europe, in the development 
of the British Empire itself. It is for France, which 
owes us a great deal of money, to say whether we 
shall leave the European welter for her.to operate in, 
without our assistance, while England, like the United 
States, attends to her own more profitable concerns. 


THE LESSON OF GLOUCESTER 


Y the irony of fate it is upon Gloucester, the 
Bio of vaccination as it is to-day (or was yes- 

terday) practised, that the eyes of the country 
are turned, owing to a recrudescence of small-pox as 
disquieting as any of recent years. For in spite of 
Jesty and Jenner, Gloucester happens also to be one of 
the chief centres of modern anti-vaccination propa- 
ganda, and must therefore to that extent share the 
responsibility of the condition of affairs disclosed by 
the Minister of Health on June 28 last. On that date 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking in measured words, 
described the situation as distinctly serious and pointed 
out that while, twenty years ago, seventy-five per cent. 
of the nation’s children were vaccinated, the per- 
centage had now fallen to thirty-eight. That has, of 
course, been largely due to the amendment introduced 
in the Vaccination Act of 1907, allowing a statutory 
‘* declaration of conscientious belief ’’ to secure the 
exemption from compulsory vaccination hitherto only 
obtained by satisfying two justices or a stipendiary 
magistrate in petty sessions—the concession granted 
by the previous Act of 1898. By this means, parents, 
the vast majority of whom are ignorant both of the 
history and scientific literature of the subject, are 
allowed to contract out of vaccination, on behalf of 
their children, to an extent that has only now become 
generally appreciated, but that, in the opinion of the 
Ministry of Health, has confronted the whole country 
with the definite risk of an appalling epidemic. 
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Now with regard to vaccination, the Ministry of 
Health is, no doubt, bound by the Acts of Parliament 
governing its practice, and. cannot do more than ex- 
press pious opinions in its favour as a measure of 

tection, and equally pious, though we fear futile, 
condemnation of those who refuse or incite others to 
refuse it. And in this connexion we have at present no 
more to say than this: that since the introduction of 
vaccination, which in the general sense coincided 
roughly with the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a disease that was annually responsible for almost 
a tenth of the nation’s deaths from all causes, and as 
a cause of disfigurement was responsible for untold 
mental anguish, has now become so rare that probably 
fifty per cent. of general practitioners have never seen 
half a dozen cases of it; and that the overwhelming 
weight of instructed medical opinion throughout the 
world holds vaccination to have been the chief factor 
in this. That being the case, and with all due defer- 
ence to minority opinions honestly held, we would 
urgently suggest that the time has come seriously to 
consider the repeal of the exemptions allowed under 
the Acts mentioned, or at any rate for a far stricter 
definition of ‘‘ conscientious objection.”’ 

But the situation at Gloucester raises further issues 
that, in the light of the recent correspondence in our 
columns on the Ministry of Health, seem to us hardly 
less urgent. And in this connexion we would call our 
readers’ attention to the statement of the Ministry of 
Health recently issued and quoted in the Lancet of 
July 14. In this we read that ‘‘ the outbreak at 
Gloucester was not dealt with as soon as it might have 
been, because of the refusal of the local medical officer 
of health to admit the presence of small-pox on a large 
scale in the city. There were, however, admitted cases 
of small-pox as early as April, and he was advised of 
the danger by the Ministry of Health early in May on 
cases of small-pox occurring at places as distant from 
Gloucester as Liverpool and Abertillery, the source of 
infection in which was traced to Gloucester. At the 
end of May, a medical officer of the Ministry of Health, 
present in Gloucester on a public inquiry, visited 
various suspected cases reported to him by medical 
practitioners, which he diagnosed as small-pox. The 


‘medical officer of health did not agree and Dr. A. F. 


Cameron, medical superintendent of the M.A.B. Small- 
pox Hospital at Dartford, was then invited to the city 
and agreed with the diagnosis of the medical officer of 
the Ministry of Health. A subsequent house-to-house 
visitation by officers of the Ministry of Health estab- 
lished the existence of epidemic conditions beyond dis- 
pute. The local authority dealt with the situation by 
entrusting charge of it to Dr. W. H. Davison, senior 
assistant medical officer of health, Birmingham.”’ 

We understand that the medical officer of health for 
Gloucester has since resigned, and we observe that, in 
the same number of the Lancet, the local authorities 
are advertising for his successor. And there, as it 
seems to us, lies the whole fons et origo of the futili- 
ties so frankly revealed. Surely the sentinelling of the 
country against plagues such as this should be in the 
hands of one central department, and would be if we 
had a real Ministry of Health under capable and 
scientific medical direction. We should then, perhaps, 
be spared the spectacle of an outbreak of small-pox 
occurring in April in some provincial town; an appar- 
ently more or less haphazard series of consultations 
by harassed general practitioners, a month later of a 
medical officer of the Ministry ‘‘ present ’’ in the 
town ‘‘ on a public inquiry ’’; a tardy invitation by 
“the city ’’ to one of the most experienced specialists 
available ; a subsequent investigation by officers of the 
Ministry that brings to light a hidden epidemic; and 
the eventual dealing with the situation by the ‘‘ local 
authority ’’ entrusting its safety (and very incident- 
ally, apparently, the safety of all the rest of us) to a 
competent medical officer presumably lent by a good- 
natured local authority forty miles away. We trust 
that the lesson of Gloucester will not go unlearned. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, July 19, 1923 

HAVE little love for charity banquets, and as a 

rule can hardly conceive a more dismal way of 

spending a summer evening than sitting with some 
hundreds of other sufferers in a public banqueting hall, 
eating and drinking indifferent viands and beverages 
to the success of some institution. But I must con- 
fess to having found the Festival Dinner of King’s 
College Hospital, held at the Savoy Hotel on Tuesday 
last, a pleasant exception. The company was distri- 
buted among small tables—an excellent plan; the 
dinner was good; the speeches few. The Duke of 
Connaught made such a happy and easy appeal, and 
spoke with so much heart and simplicity that it was 
a pleasure to hear and respond to him. He has much 
of King Edward’s charm and geniality, with a dignity 
and refinement that are all his own. Of course he 
was pleading a wonderful cause, and I hope that the 
response to it will continue to come from a public far 
wider than that which listened to the Duke’s speech. 
For King’s College Hospital is an almost ideal institu- 
tion of its kind, and its benefit to the community is 
incalculable. I should like to see a little more recog- 
nition of the work of the surgeons and doctors who 
give so royally of their time and skill; and I think 
that on such occasions it would be a seemly and 
gracious thing to drink the health of the surgeons and 
physicians. The best thing about hospitals as an 
object of charity is that there is no amount too small 
and hardly any too great for them to employ usefully. 
I cannot understand how anyone who is able to do it 
resists the temptation to endow in perpetuity, for 
example, a cot in a children’s ward. How pleasant 
it would be to think that, however small the good one 
had done in life, for ever after one’s death some suffering 
little person would receive daily comfort, skill and at- 
tentive furtherance on the road to health ! 

* * 


Only now and then does one come across men 
and women of wealth who really know how 
to use their money—not only for the sake of 
others, but (a rarer case) for their own benefit 
as well. There are probably far more people who know 
how to give money away than know how to spend it 
intelligently on themselves. And if people cannot have 
some fun with their money, a superfluity of it is indeed 
nothing but a nuisance. It would be amusing to start 
an advisory bureau to tell people how to get value 
for the money they spend on themselves. A wide 
experience in pleasure would be necessary on the part 
of those conducting the bureau, but I think there 
would be little difficulty in finding an adequate staff. 
The real difficulty would be to get your clients to 
follow your advice, which would have to vary con- 
siderably with the differences in fortune and tempera- 
ment of the patients. There are many people to whom 
the extensive use, for example, of a large steam yacht 
would be thoroughly enjoyable; there are others to 
whom it would be a punishment. There are people 
who, if it could be made easy for them, would delight 
in a racing stable, and others who would be bored to 
death with it. And there are a great many more 
simple things than yachts or racing stables, the exist- 
ence and opportunities of which seem to remain a 
dark secret to some of those who would get most 
benefit from them. 

I have just been enjoying a fortnight of what is 
perhaps one of the noblest and most beautiful sports 
that man has ever devised: I mean yacht racing on 
the grand scale; in which the great cutters, represented 
this year by Britannia, Nyria and Terpsichore, com- 
pete in glorious and exciting rivalry. I know nothing 
more thrilling than the flying start of a race in which 
several of these great craft are jockeying one another 
and charging down on the starting line together; or 
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the finish when, after forty or fifty miles of reaching, 
running, tacking and gybing, a matter of inches and 
seconds lies between the winner and her rival. I raced 
both in Britannia and Nyria, and it is hard to say in 
which yacht the senses of beauty and exhilaration 
are most flattered. Britannia is a glorious old 
ship, one of the sweetest in line and proportion ever 
designed, even by the famous Watson; while Nyria, 
with her lofty Bermudan mainsail soaring on one 
straight mast a hundred and sixty feet above the deck, 
with her perfect appointments and swan-like body that 
sits on the water with that more modern grace which 
is characteristic of Mr. C. E. Nicholson’s designs, is 
everything in beauty and perfection, to say nothing 
of speed, that a ship owned by a woman should be. 
* * 


During the Clyde fortnight at Hunter’s Quay, and 
up and down the reaches of that wonderful estuary, one 
might have thought that everyone in the world was 
sailing; but in fact the real wonder to me is that 
so few people who could enjoy it take to what is the 
most fascinating and healthful of all outdoor sports. 
Yet one of its appeals is that it has infinite variety of 
scale to please everyone, and between the twelve-foot 
dinghy and the twenty-three-metre racing cutter or 
cruising schooner there is a craft to suit every taste 
and a kind of sailing that will adapt itself to almost 
every purse. To live and race and travel in a vehicle 
in which there is not one scrap of machinery; where 
everything is made of hemp, canvas, wood and metal; 
where often the only sounds to be heard are those 
made by wind and water, is about as complete a 
change from our modern machine-made life of the land 
as could be imagined. To sleep, as I did, through 
one short night and long dawn on a yacht lying be- 
calmed off Ailsa Craig is surely to have as near as 
possible a foretaste of that peace which the world, as 
most of us know it, cannot give. We in England were 
made by the sea; and lovers of England must hope 
that our youth will never forsake it as a playground— 
unless, indeed, we are to become a nation of motor- 


cyclists. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S EXCURSION 

The Coming of Gabrielle, By George Moore. St. James’s 

Theatre. 

Wien minor playwrights these major literary 
gentlemen become when they discard carpet 
slippers for buskins and study lamp for the 

more ruthless inquisition of the footlights. We ought 

to be so grateful to them, our Henry Jameses and Mr. 

Conrads and Mr. Masefields. And when Mr. George 

Moore steps forward more suavely than the rest, and 

enlists acting urbane or wicked as any in London, how 

are we to restrain our admiration? We must not be 
led astray by the thought that his ‘ Gabrielle’ follows 
so hard on the heels of ‘ Melloney Holtspur ’ that, if 
she does nothing more, at least she puts that church- 
yard wraith to rout. We ought to be grateful to 
this major literary gentleman and to that. But so con- 
tumacious is flesh that we are not, or but rarely. Their 
fault or ours? For an act the ear is tickled by fault- 
less cadences and phrases gleaming like any sergeant- 
major’s buttons. Then we bestir ourselves. Not for 
this reason came we here. Conflict we ask for, pas- 
sion, movement, above all. movement; and all these 
conceived in terms of footlights and back-cloth and 
wings—*‘ staginess ’* the supercilious call it, but that 
is what we came for; we had read our novel at home 
else. But Mr. Moore denies us what Moliére might 
have granted. .We receive writing and more writing, 
all of the most beautiful. And thereto Miss Athene 

Seyler, who could recite the multiplication-table and 

point it with such arch innuendo as to make you blush 

into -your programme one moment, then the next re- 
prove yourself for suspecting her of any such meaning. 

When you have added the courtly assurance of Mr. 


Leslie Faber’s acting, you look back upon no meagre 
afternoon’s entertainment. But Mr. Faber would 
enumerate the coal-fields of Europe no less courtlily. He 
stood in no need of Mr. Moore, and Mr. Moore created 
none. 

The fact is that in a novel Mr. Moore can get to 
grips with his characters in his own novelist’s way. 
His embodiment of them upon the stage cuts away 
from him his usual resources, so that neither he nor 
we are left with any working conception of their 
natures. They talk, and talk charmingly, for many 
paragraphs. Then a piece of machinery is set into 
motion, a character introduced or dismissed, a misun- 
derstanding created. It is here that the difference lies 
between the playwright proper, even if he ventures 
into no more exalted an ether than Bermondsey melo- 
drama, and the literary gentleman who has taken an 
excursion ticket for the theatre. The first cannot con- 
ceive the two processes of conversation and action 
apart, the second must be jolted into remembering 
that they have any connexion at all. There is delicious 
comedy, of course, everywhere, but it does not cohere 
into a play worthy of such a novel as ‘ Evelyn Innes,’ 
Particularly delightful are the three visitors of Lewis 
Davenant, the eminent novelist, whom Mr. Faber 
renders with so much grace and tact. Although they 
include a peer and a peeress, it is only a sailor pathetic- 
ally anxious for the recovery of his wife’s letters to 
the adored author who actually achieves an interview; 
so efficient a secretary is Sebastian Dayne, himself a 
poet and cousin to his employer. Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen was a little too dapper in his presentment of 
the part, as you felt the more fervently when Gabrielle 
herself appeared on the scene. Not with a young man 
so dangerously verging on coxcombry did so dazzling a 
creature fall in love, and in such love as survived the 
very perilous flirtation with Davenant which was 
inevitable from the beginning. Nor was he the author 
of those star-aspiring lines with which—if you except 
the statutory kiss—the curtain was rung down. At 
all events it was Lewis Davenant himself who gave 
his secretary the opportunity to assume an honoured 
-tame in Vienna, where the master’s brilliant novel, 
‘ Elizabeth Cooper’ was dramatized before the most 
distinguished audience in Europe. A strange sort of 
author, you cannot help feeling, whose work evokes 
such raptures from serving-maids, yet remains an 
author so diffident of publicity that he must depute to 
his secretary his triumph in Vienna and his very per- 
sonality. It succeeds, however, in bringing on to 
the stage the Countess Gabrielle, as pious an admirer 
of the novelist from her Austrian boudoir as any 
Balham damsel in her kitchen-basement. 

Little difficulty for Gabrielle, and certainly none for 
Miss Athene Seyler, in penetrating Mr. Secretary’s 
disguise. Ensues a period of rather pointless double- 
dealing, author and secretary pretending listlessly to 
be each other, to no further advantage than the 
lengthening of the play. The young peer of the first 
act, whose acquaintance we would have been glad to 
renew, is not heard of again. (Mr. Charles Maunsell 
made the most of his brief evocation.) With a clumsi- 
ness which would surprise us in a less agile author 
than Mr. Moore, our somewhat wearisome sailor once 
more forces his way forward to obfuscate the air with 
talk of his wife’s correspondence. Misunderstandings 
with Gabrielle, flurryings away of Gabrielle, reconcilia- 
tions with Gabrielle—it was all too palpable a 
mechanism. But what an opportunity it gave to Miss 
Athene Seyler! 1 was not quite certain about her 
accent. The suggestion was Trouville rather than the 
Opernring. But then her whole character was left 
luminously hazy. What sort of a lady is it who sends 
a strange male author a miniature of herself which— 
we are left to infer—represents too strictly nothing but 
herself? Yet so perfect a lady is she that the curtain 
falls. upon her dutifully speculating upon the children 


of her married love. 
L. G. 
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LONDON SUNDAYS 


By A WANDERER 


v.—AT THE CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, FARM STREET, W. 


Street, designed by Scoles, and built at the 

expense of the Jesuits, was the first ever pos- 
sessed by the Order in London. It was opened in 
1849. It has an imposing interior in the decorated 
style, the closed south front resembling that of 
Beauvais Cathedral. There are two beautiful windows, 
and the High Altar, designed by A. W. Pugin, has 
great merit. The music, ceremonial, and ritual, as 
might be expected in such an important church in the 
West End of London, are wonderful. Jesuit priests 
are men of learning and culture. In matters of litera- 
ture and art they are connoisseurs, and those who have 
read the ‘ Political Theories of the Jesuits,’ by J. N. 
Figgis, must realize that this Order has from the time 
of its inception attracted the brightest intellects within 
the Roman Communion. The administrative ability 
which seems to reside within the Roman Catholic 
Church emanates from the Jesuits. They organize 
and plan, and the smoothness with which the system 


Ts Church of the Immaculate Conception, Farm 


works is evidence of carefulness and ability. Without 


arrogance it may be said that the system within the 
Roman Church, in England at least, and not the ability 
of its priests, has won success for Rome. In Ireland 
at the present moment the system has broken down; 
the individual character and ability of the Irish priest 
were not such as could save that unhappy country from 
chaos and anarchy. From time to time I have wan- 
dered into Roman Catholic buildings throughout 
England and have heard sermons therein which might 
very well have been preached in an Evangelical or 
even Methodist Church. The teaching has been such 
as would lead men to right conduct, although it might 
not satisfy Plato and his philosophy, which demanded 
sophia, wisdom, certainty, and discernment of reality 
and truth; yet was such as would make men good and 
loyal citizens on earth, and certainly was no bar to the 
development of that character which by common con- 
sent is believed to be acceptable to God. 

Father Woodlock, S.J., who preached at Farm 
Street on Sunday, July 8, immediately roused my atten- 
tion by his choice of text, ‘‘ Beware of false prophets.’’ 
He did not leave us long in doubt as to who these were 
and what they might be, for right at the beginning 
he boldly stated that his remarks were directed against 
a branch of the Church of England, Catholic so called, 
hyphenated ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic.’’ And he chose this 
particular Sunday for these remarks in view of the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress at the Albert Hall that week. 
Since the Great War we have heard much of the 
desire among English Christians for unity. In 
pulpit and on platform fervent and eloquent addresses 
have been given : in services of worship, set and extem- 
pore prayers have been offered for ‘‘ unity’? among 
the various branches of the Church of Christ. Men 
who looked death between the eyes again and again 
between 1914 and 1918, were so close that they could 
hear the beating of his wings, who shared trench and 
mess, wardroom or lower deck with brother combat- 
ants of almost every religious faith, came home to civil 
duty with an almost eager readiness to see another 
point of view in matters of religion. Many felt that 
there should be found some common creed which all 
could believe, some common form of worship which all 
could use. It was felt by some that those known as 
Anglo-Catholics might find it more difficult to approxi- 
mate their position to that of the other churches, as 
they seemed to have more in common with Roman 
doctrine and practice than with the Reformed 
Churches. Some suspiciously regarded the Anglo- 


Catholics, probably quite wrongly, of drawing near 
to Rome and suspected Rome of encouraging a pos- 


sible union. If Father Woodlock spoke with autho- 
rity (and as a Jesuit he surely did) there is no such 
prospect. In an able discourse, doubtless of in- 
tense interest to an entirely Roman Catholic con- 
gregation (although I may mention it was a public 
service and I had a right to be a worshipper there), he 
definitely discouraged his hearers from any sympathy 
or even recognition of this body which was meeting 
for conference. He denied their claim to the title, 
Anglo-Catholic.’”” They might be seekers after 
truth, but in their present phase they must not be 
recognized as Catholic in any sense. The term 
“* Catholic ’? had a definite connotation and by reason 
of Mass and Penance, which was included within the 
term, ‘* Anglo-Catholic’? was a misnomer. ‘‘ Angli- 
can,’’ yes; ‘‘ Catholic,’’ never. So far I had listened 
with interest to what in some ways was only an 
academic discussion. It did not seem to lead to 
“‘ unity ’’: but when Father Woodlock stated that 
although Anglo-Catholics might be saving souls in the 
sacramental way, they were still not members of the 
one Church, then I came to the conclusion he was 
using ‘‘ Church ’’ in a specialized sense outside the 
range of my own knowledge. Even when he urged that 
it was impossible to be a Catholic in the Anglican 
Church, theré was no feeling of resentment in my 
soul, but when he made the amazing statement to the 
effect that a person could be anything in the Anglican 
Church—Arian, Theosophist, anything but a Catholic— 
I began to feel, even as I did when submarines sunk 
fishing boats off Spurn Point, all helpless and unde- 
fended. Was my hearing defective? If so, perhaps 
Father Woodlock will deny that he said, ‘‘ A man 
could be even a Mormon, and still be a Bishop in the 
Anglican Church.’’ I know the dialectical skill of the 
Jesuit and that he will defend his use of terms, but it 
is what the word conveys to the ‘ordinary listener that 
matters where truth is concerned. 

Father Woodlock was on much safer ground when 
he pointed to the solidarity of Roman Catholicism, 
contrasting the unity within the Roman Communion 
with the countless divisions of the Anglican Church : 
but even then the advantage is not so great as it 
appears. It is one of the glories of the Church of 
England that much of her service reflects the perfect 
freedom of which one of her most beautiful prayers 
speaks. There is room for the sacramentalist who 
sees in the Eucharist all that can satisfy, from the 
Fatherhood of God down to a means of grace for an 
erring sinner, as well as for the evangelical who insists 
on conversion, that definite moment in a man’s life 
when he sees himself as he really is and in contrast 
with the All-Holy, and claims the merits of the Atone- 
ment. There is more unity in the Church of England 
than is always apparent; and that is a spurious unity, 
at least when it claims to be universal, which implies 
absolute submission in matters of morals or faith to 
any single human being, however high his fellow men 
may exalt him. 

Towards the end of his discourse Father Woodlock 
made certain statements which I felt sure would be 
resented by Anglo-Catholics. He declared they were 
represented by only twenty churches, that they spoke 
for their church, but could not speak through her, 
nor had they one single Bishop among their twenty 
thousand souls. I seemed to remember the name of 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, and even as I write there faces 
me an account of the Congress, presided over by the 
Bishop of London, where the hopes, aspirations and 
ideals of Anglo-Catholics are set forth. I hold no 
brief for any sect or party in any Church, and am 
willing to sit at the feet of any Gamaliei who will teach 
the truth as I can apprehend it: but I do resent any- 
where a certain supreme content born of the certainty 
of believing one is right, nor do I think unity in Church 
or State is to be attained by emphasizing one’s own 
superiority over others that differ. Father Woodlock 
bade his congregation admire the earnestness and zeal 
of the Anglo-Catholics, but pray that there should 
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come to them a realization of the whole truth, so that 
they might embrace the one Church. It was curious 
to hear prayers asked for without any of that diffused 
love which we call sympathy, to hear a sermon 
which contained no spiritual help for the congregation ; 
and to be reminded that it may be a Christian duty to 
hold aloof from all, however faithful in service to God 
and mankind, who do not first make submission to the 
Pope. I have no knowledge of the private ministra- 
tions of the Jesuit Order, but the public pronounce- 
ment of so distinguished a priest as Father Woodlock 
left me disappointed and sad. 


MANET 
By W. G. CoNsTABLE 


Thos, Agnew and Sons. Masterpieces of French Art. 
Knoedler and Co. Nineteenth-century French Painters. 
French Gallery. Pictures by Modern French Artists. 


‘6 MANET wna prétendu ni renverser une 
M ancienne peinture ni en créer une nouvelle. 

* Il a cherché simplement a étre lui-méme et 

non un autre.’’ A sober statement of fact this, from 
the preface to the private exhibition of Manet’s work 
in 1867; yet its author was one of the great path- 
breakers in the history of painting, a byword to his 
own generation, an idol to the next. Into a world 
which found in the wardrobe of the past its chief source 
of inspiration, broke a figure whose passion for reality 
provoked Couture’s jibe, ‘‘ Allez, mon garcon! vous 
ne serez jamais que le Daumier de votre temps.”’ 
Manet’s one incursion into religious painting was as 
unfortunate as that of Velasquez, whose sophisticated 
Spanish damsel posing as the Virgin is paralleled by 
the ‘ Christ at the Tomb,’ a prize-fighter supported by 
his seconds. It needed life lived before his eyes to 
stir his blood; and no David was more hostile to 
peinture de chic, from memory or recipe. The interest 
of the ‘ Execution of the Emperor Maximilian,’ which 
Manet did not see, lies mainly in the painting of a 
squad of soldiers marched to his studio from a neigh- 
bouring barracks; and so the National Gallery frag- 
ment is at least as satisfying as the complete version 
at Mannheim. Courbet, indeed, had the same lust 
for contemporary life, and advertised the fact aggres- 
sively. But he tempered his audacities by accepting 
the technical conventions of the day, based on the pre- 
dominance of shadow traversed by the manipulated, 
concentrated light of the studio, these extremes being 
linked by elaborately gradated half-tones. Manet 
added to his offence by rejecting this sacrosanct 
formula. Instead of conceiving the world in terms of 
an egg, he thought of it in terms of an ellipse. For 
concentrated light, gradually vignetted away, he sub- 
stituted a system wherein cast shadow and modelling 
by shadow played little part, silhouetting his forms, 
and treating his picture as a mosaic of broad areas of 
tone, with edges defined and accented as importance 
and interest dictated. Here he touched Velasquez, 
and became in the wider sense of the term an Impres- 
sionist. But his palette still carried Courbet’s blacks 
and browns, until the instinct asserted itself which 
gives Manet his peculiar distinction. The patches of 
tone become patches of colour, bound together by the 
same sense that guides an Eastern painter and inspired 
a mediaeval illuminator; and so were struck out the 
daring harmonies of ‘ Le Fifre,’ and the ivory, green 
and rose of ‘ Olympia.’ This practice of painting in 
juxtaposed masses of clear colour became a starting 
point for a group of younger men, the Impressionists 
proper; and their researches into the nature of light, 
and their practice of painting in front of nature, 
reacted on Manet. The emphasized silhouette tended 
to disappear ; the larger areas of colour were succeeded 
by a finer mosaic of touches, which fused to suggest 
the sparkle and play of light; pattern was being 
replaced by closer approximation to natural appear- 
ance. Yet Manet preserved his individuality. Com- 


pare ‘ La Maison 4 Rueil ’ at Knoedler’s, with Monet's 
* Les Coquelicots.’ In the latter, eye and hand have 
joined in a marvellous snatch at momentary appear. 
ance. Across the poppy-sown field, backed p 
ungainly trees and a brazen sky, strikes the steely 
glare of the noon-day sun, coldly brilliant, threaten. 
ing in its quivering intensity. The picture has become 
a window opened upon the external world: and the 
painter’s individuality lies not in what he records, but 
in the virtuosity of the recording. But in the Manet, 
a new and unexpected beauty is conjured out of 
common things, a provincial house and a tree or two; 
a new thing, a pattern in line and colour, which 
imagination has called to life. 

Such were successive phases in Manet’s way of 
seeing the world. Their worth is another matter, 
Manet himself set a standard for judgment when he 
put the old masters into terms of his own vision; 
Giorgione in ‘ Le Dejeuner sur l’herbe,’ Titian in 
‘ Olympia,’ and Hals in the ‘ Bon Bock.’ _ Despite 
the directness of its challenge, this was the one picture 
exhibited by Manet at the Salon, which won wide- 
spread approval. It was hailed as witnessing the 
return of the prodigal son from vicious courses, as 
Olympia redeemed by the saving grace of a Dutch. 
man. In refinement of coneeption it passes beyond 
Hals. Something of the sitter’s grossness is purged 
away; as in ‘ Le Jambon,’ which hangs near, where 
the greasy rind becomes excuse for a lovely passage 
of colour, chocolate brown merging through purple 
grey into the cooler background, while the prosaic 
bone handle of a knife becomes the dominant note in 
a chord of ivory, steel-blue and white. Within the 
range of the visible world, it matters little what Manet 
paints. Subject loses its significance in the radiance 
of presentment, becoming so much material for the 
weaving of patterns in colour. The epithet ‘* bario- 
lage,’’ once hurled in contempt at his work, carried 
with it some truth: for Manet dared greatly. Take 
only one instance, his use of pink. Nothing holds 
greater possibilities of vulgarity ; yet look at the subtly 
varied and harmonized tones in ‘ La Prune,’ the treat- 
ment in ‘ Lola de Valence,’ or at that admirably 
discreet touch, the footstool in ‘ Eva Gonzales.’ It is 
not surprising that with such gifts behind it, in design 
and colour the ‘ Bon Bock’ betters Hals. Yet in 
these respects it falls below Manet’s own standard, 
and cannot rival Hals in robustness and energy. In- 
stead of getting the best of one world, we are left with 
an inferior version of two. Compare in this respect 
‘La Serveuse de Bocks,’ at Knoedler’s. The two 
central figures have vigour enough; but Manet has 
held himself free to develop his own special powers, 
in setting the blue of the workman’s blouse against 
the blue-black of the waitress’s dress, and both against 
the grey top-hat. The-loose brush work is of the 
painter’s later phase; but a vivacious, well-organized 
pattern emerges, marred only by the over-insistent 
dancer on the stage. 

The bustling exuberance of Hals, indeed, was 
foreign to Manet’s fastidious temperament. The 
much-vaunted ‘ La Brioche ’ has been cited as evidence 
to the contrary; but it merely contradicts Euclid by 
revealing the parts as greater than the whole. Cer- 
tain passages are brilliantly painted, and the table- 
cloth is amazing; but the grouping is uninteresting, 
and in the search for vigour, tonal unity fs just missed. 
Manet has reached out for something beyond his. 
grasp, exaggeration has crept in, and sacrifice made 
of the linear design and sharply harmonious colour 
in which his strength lies. Here appear the limits 
set to him by temperament. Narrow they may have 
been, but within them his art is singularly accom- 
plished and complete. To call him amateur is to rob 
the word of meaning. He did not paint like Ingres, 
because he did not see like Ingres. His mind was of 
another cast, which found in the stuff of daily life 
material for a clear-cut statement in terms of vivid 
pattern of a clean and gallant outlook on the world. 
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THE MEANING OF “ R.U.R.” 
By Kare. Capek 


HAVE just learnt of the discussion about the 

] meaning of a play which, for certain serious 

reasons, I lay claim to as my own. Authors are 
reputed to be childishly vain, and as one of them I claim 
the privilege of saying a few words on behalf of my 
work. 

Mr. Chesterton, in the course of the discussion, said 
rightly that nobody can say what is the tendency of a 
work of art. I cannot tell it myself. But the discus- 
sion was by no means useless, in that it gave an oppor- 
tunity to the distinguished participators to express their 
personal opinions, creeds and ideals. I enjoyed very 
much the creeds and ideals of Mr. Chesterton, as well 
as those of Mr. Shaw and Commander Kenworthy. 
But it seems to me that, so far as my play was con- 
cerned, their chief interest was centred upon Robots. 
For myself, I confess that as the author I was much 
more interested in men than in Robots. 

There are some fathers who are, shall we say, more 
interested in education in general than in that of their 
own children in particular. Allow me to take the oppo- 
site view, of a father who speaks of his own child rather 
than of the principles of education. I am rot alto- 
gether sure of what I have written, but I know very 
well what I wished to write. I wished to write a 
comedy, partly of science, partly of truth. The old 
inventor, Mr. Rossum (whose name in English signi- 
fies Mr. Intellect or Mr. Brain), is no more or less than 
a typical representative of the scientific materialism of 
the last century. His desire to create an artificial man 
—in the chemical and biological, not the mechanical 
sense—is inspired by a foolish and obstinate wish to 
prove God to be unnecessary and absurd. Young 
Rossum is the modern scientist, untroubled by meta- 
physical ideas; scientific experiment is to him the road 
to industrial production, he is not concerned to prove, 
but to manufacture. To create a Homonculus is a 
mediaeval idea ; to bring it in line with the present cen- 
tury this creation must be undertaken on the rrinciple 
of mass-production. Immediately we are in the grip of 
industrialism ; this terrible machinery must not stop, for 
if it does it would destroy the lives of thousands. It 
must, on the contrary, go on faster and faster, although 
it destroy in the process thousands and thousands of 
other existences. Those who think to master the indus- 
try are themselves mastered by it; Robots must be 
produced although they are, or rather because they are, 
awar industry. The conception of the human brain has 
at last escaped from the control of human hands. This 
is the comedy of science. 

Now for my other idea, the comedy of truth. The 
General Manager Domin, in the play, proves that tech- 
nical progress emancipates man from hard manual 
labour, and he is quite right. The Tolstoyan Alquist, 
on the contrary, believes that technical progress 
demoralizes him, and I think he is right, too. Bussman 
thinks that industrialism alone is capable of supplying 
modern needs; he is right. Ellen is instinctively afraid 
of all this inhuman machinery, and she is profoundly 
right. Finally, the Robots themselves revolt against 
all these idealists, and, as it appears, they are right, too. 

We need not look for actual names for these various 
and controverted idealisms. Be these people either 
Conservatives or Socialists, Yellows or Reds, the most 
important thing is—and this is the point I wish par- 
ticularly to stress—that all of them are right in the 
plain and moral sense of the word. Each and 
every one of them has the deepest reasons, material 
and mental, for his beliefs, and according to his lights 
seeks the greatest happiness for the greatest pos- 
sible number of his fellow-men. I ask whether it is 
not possible to see in the present social conflict of the 
world an analogous struggle between two, three, five, 
equally serious verities and equally generous idealisms? 
I think it is possible, and this is the most dramatic 


element in modern civilization, that a human truth is 
opposed to another truth no less human, ideal against 
ideal, positive worth against worth no less positive, 
instead of the struggle being, as we are so often told 
it.is, one between noble truth and vile selfish error. 

These are the things I should like to have said in 
my comedy of truth, but it seems that I failed, for 
none of the distinguished speakers who took part in 
the rye have discovered this simple tendency 


Verse 
THE HIGHER CULTURE 


F you had seen Horace and Winifred 
Walking the downs, you would have said, 


From their Jaegered limbs an¢ brows austere, 
They were copper-bumpers from Haslemere ; 


And yet, to the eye with skill to see, 
They were platinum-pinchers from Amberley 


—A loftier stage, as all allow, 
In the hierarchy of height-of-brow. 


For as true Protection to Anti-Dumping 
Is platinum-pinching to copper-bumping, 


Or as songs without tunes to ‘ Songs without Words,’ 
Or Dada poets to Dodo birds. 


O you and I, without much talk, 
Take train from town and go for a walk; 


But these ‘‘ Shake off the dust of towns,’’ 
And “‘ gird up their loins ’’ and ‘‘ tramp the downs.”’ 


O you and I, we go as we please; 
We lunch on beer and bread and cheese; 


And, when the star-filled night draws near, 
We dine on cheese and bread and beer; 


And if, for a while, over pipe and tankard, 
We recall where the ships of our dreams have anchored, 


We murmur the praises, now and then, 
Of golden books and of golden men; 


But these have forgotten the evening star, 
Discussing their complexes (such as they are !) 


—aAnd they blacken the air of the oldest inn 
With their horrible theories of sex and sin, 


(Now sin is a thing we all must flee, 
And sex is a holy mystery, 


But sex isn’t settled nor sin destroyed 
By Jung or Adler or even Freud.) 


—Well, old friend, we are out of mode: 
We have turned aside; we have missed the road 


Where loud Modernity thundered by 
And only left us wondering why ! 


The road for the moderns !—but still, but still, 
They might have left us the ancient hill, 


The flow of the weather, the spring of the sod, 
The little wind that sings of God: 


And I grudge every inch of field and spinney 
To Nut-Food Horace and All-Wool Winnie. 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘I The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘I Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post en Wednesday. 


A REAL HEALTH MINISTRY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I gladly reply to your correspondents and | 
wish to show them the same courtesy and forbearance 
that they extended to me. With the exceptions of Sir 
Bruce Bruce-Porter and Dr. Halls Dally, who are in 
complete agreement with me, your other correspon- 
dents greet my thesis with a mixture of agreement and 
disagreement. I claim that the majority of people in 
and out of my profession agree with me. Unfortu- 
nately this majority speaks and writes in private and 
not in public. I am disappointed with a typical criti- 
cism which is adopted by Mrs. Scharlieb and Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane. I am particularly disappointed that 
two such important members of my profession should 
so underrate its vitality, versatility and character as to 
doubt its capability to supply a sequence of men fit to 
occupy so eminently and essentially a medical post as 
that of the Minister of Health. 

It remained for Mr. Nicol to supply the element of 
humour which I regret was lacking in my article. In 
answer to his question whether I would like to see a 
miner in control of mines, I reply quite seriously that 
should a miner by work and knowledge prove his 
capability he might be the best man for tht post. But 
would my esteemed critic send his watch to be repaired 
by a fishmonger even should a modern Hamlet vouch 
for his honesty? One day Mr. Nicol may see a miner 
in control of mines, and then I hope Mr. Nicol will not 
blame the Ministry of Health for keeping him alive 
long enough to witness the event. 

The public greatly complains that the profession of 
medicine does not keep it informed of the progress in 
medical knowledge. There is no doctor or body of 


doctors in a position to state authoritatively for public: 


purposes either the progress of knowledge or its rela- 
tion to public and private welfare. The public will 
gain all the leading and teaching it urgently requires 
when the post of Minister of Health is barred against 
anyone who is not a doctor of suitable attainments. I 
confidently maintain that the profession could always 
supply the man should that demand be made. 
I am, etc., 
G. LEnTHAL CHEATLE 


Harley Street, W. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH AT SEA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—The American proposal for the extension of 
the right of search to a twelve-mile limit contemplates 
an augmentation of the granted power of Congress. 
This, so far as concerns foreign shipping, finds its 
limitations in international law. The decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Cunard case at least establishes 
that both the Amendment and the Volstead Act regard 
no legislative authority over foreign shipping beyond 
the three-mile limit. |The proposal, then, to give an 
enlarged application to the legislative power by treaty 
—a larger application or exercise than is contemplated 
by either the Constitution or the Amendment—dis- 
observes the principle that the treaty-power cannot 
be exercised to increase the powers granted, impliedly 
or expressly by the Constitution. ‘ 

Treaties in American Constitutional practice must 


be construed in the light of the law of nature and of 
nations. It is barely conceivable that if the inter. 
national usage and general law of nations suffered 
modification in respect to the three-mile limit, that 
impliedly the power of Congress would within the 
intent of the Constitution readjust to this change 
Proof that the modern usage of nations had become 
incorporated into the code of public law, that irrespec- 
tive of treaty the modern usage of nations had become 
“* part of the supreme law of the land”’ under the 
Constitution, and tacitly or expressly so recognized 
all branches of the Federal Government, would alone 
justify the conclusion that the domestic jurisdiction 
in the light of international law had become broadened, 
But a particular set of treaties aiming to accomplish 
this end, lacking in the generality and universalit 
of positive laws of nations—would not authorize this 
extension of the legislative power of the United States, 
The American Constitution is predicated on the 
general law of nations, whose natural law elements 
were framed by Gentilis and Grotius. 
I am, etc., 
JoserpH Wuitta Stinson 
Metropolitan Club, New York 


THE QUEEN’S WISH 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—You have in the last few weeks given generous 
publicity to the offer of a benefactor to subscribe £100 
to the Appeal Fund of the Four Women’s Colleges in 
Oxford, provided that ninety-nine others each give 
#100. Only fifty of these £100 have been given or 
promised, and I am writing as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to urge everyone who may be in a 
position to help, and who is interested in the develop- 
ment of an institution of ancient foundation but with an 
ever-youthful spirit, to come forward and complete the 
45,000 required for this particular scheme. 

The first Enceenia ceremony after women were 
admitted as full members of the University was especi- 
ally marked by the presence of the Queen, who was the 
first woman to receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law. Her Majesty at that time in her message 
to Convocation, which I had the honour of delivering, 
drew attention to the difficult financial position of the 
Women’s Colleges, and generously gave £500 to their 
Endowment Fund. Her Majesty has again shown 
approval of their work and was almost the first to give 
4 100 in response to the benefactor’s offer. It is hoped 
to be able to show the completed list of ninety-nine 
donors which the Queen has expressed a wish to see, 
before Her Majesty leaves London for Balmoral to- 
wards the middle of August. 

I shall be very glad to receive any such gifts which 
the donors may be disposed to send to me. They may 
rest assured that their generosity will be more than 
rewarded in the encouragement and stability thereby 
given to this great instrument of educational progress. 

I am, etc., : 
CurzoN OF KEDLESTON 
1 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—During the last fifty years many thousands 
of British lives have been lost in taming the Afghan. 
British enterprise has now at last succeeded in connect- 
ing Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, by telegraph 
with London. Is it not time, therefore, that English- 
men should make the best of the business opportunities 
in Afghanistan before other nations exploit that 
country? It is not generally known in Britain that 
there is an increasing demand in Afghanistan for 
cotton yarn, piece goods and leather goods. The 
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British merchant has only to see that his goods reach 
Kabul, which is less than 200 miles from Peshawar. 
Afghan merchants of Kabul, for their own profit, will 
distribute the goods among small traders in Herat, 
Turkestan, Badakshan, and other important trade 

ntres. 
a or British syndicate should try to obtain the 
monopoly of working at least one silver, copper, iron 
or lead mine in Afghanistan. The language of the 
upper classes in Afghanistan is Persian; of the lower 
classes, Pushtu. At Peshawar British mining engineers 
will easily find Mohammedan interpreters to accom- 
pany them to any district in Afghanistan which they 
may select for their sphere of business activity. 

I am, etc., 
S. M. Mirra 
34 Stirling Road, Bournemouth 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN PERSIA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—As president of the Persia Society I have re- 
ceived the following telegram from His Majesty’s 
Minister at Teheran : 

Recent earthquake at Turbati-Haidari has caused real and 
widespread distress. Relief contribution from British sources 
would be welcome proof of British sympathy. Could fund be 
opened under your auspices and public invited to subscribe? 
Shah has opened local relief under his own patronage. 

The Persia Society cordially endorses this appeal, 
and will be very glad to forward donations, which 
should be addressed to the hon. treasurer of the 
society, c/o Imperial Bank of Persia, 25 Abchurch 
Lane, E.C.4. 

I am, etc., 
LAMINGTON 

Army and Navy Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 


[We are informed by a correspondent in Teheran 
that a response to this appeal would at the moment 
have a particularly helpful effect as a simple demon- 
stration of British sympathy. We warmly commend 
Lord Lamington’s appeal to the generosity of our 
readers.—Ep. S.R.] 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AND 
WORDSWORTH 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—Shakespeare’s Sonnets have never received 
higher praise or greater honour than the honour and 
praise bestowed upon them by the contemplative poet 
and philosopher, Wordsworth. Dowden, it is reason- 
able to suppose, had read Wordsworth’s poems, as 
well as his ‘ Essay Supplementary to the Preface.’ 
Yet in his ‘ Introductory Note’ to the ‘ Poems and 
Sonnets of Shakespeare,’ he deemed it sufficient honour 
to Wordsworth as a critic, to place his name at the 
head of a list of authorities, of whom Hallam was not 
the least distinguished, who believed, as he himself 
professed to believe, that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
express his own feelings in his own person.’’ That, 
it appears to me, is a belief to which many undis- 
tinguished readers of the Sonnets would be perfectly 
willing to subscribe without being forced to it by 
the weight of authority, although they might not be 
in the least disposed to adopt the ‘‘ personal ”’ theory 
of either Dowden or Hallam, or the not less laudable 
one of the great Shakespearean authority George 
Steevens. Hallam was the sensible ‘‘ personal ”’ 
theorist and judicious critic of the Sonnets, who said, 
“it is impossible not to wish that Shakespeare had 
never written them.’’ He rejected the Southampton 
theory in favour of Mr. Will Herbert’s superior claim 
to be regarded as the hero of the Sonnets, seeing 
plainly that ‘‘ proofs of the low moral character of 
‘Mr. W. H.’ are continual.” Wordsworth and 


Hallam forsooth shared in the same belief! So, too, 
did George Steevens. 

It is not difficult to conceive [said Wordsworth] that the 
editor, George Steevens, should have been insensible to the 
beauties of one portion of that volume, the Sonnets [the volume 
referred to being a volume of Shakespeare’s miscellaneous 

ms], though in no part of the writings of this poet is found, 

n an equal compass, a greater number of exquisite feelings, 
felicitously expressed. And from regard to the critic’s own 
oredit, he would not have ventured to talk of an Act of Par- 
liament not being strong enough to compel the perusal of these 
little pieces, if he had not known that the people of England 
were ignorant of the treasures contained in them. 

Dowden scoffed at the idea that the Sonnets 
*‘ express a profound philosophy!’’ But with due 
respect to all concerned, may I venture to suggest 
that the ‘‘ deep contemplative ’’ fool, Wordsworth, had 
entertained some such idea, notwithstanding his ‘‘ gift 
of genuine insight,’’ and the fact that he held the same 
** belief ’’ as that held by many eminent representa- 
tives of base authority ? 

I am, etc., 
TOUCHSTONE ”’ 

Chiswick, W.4 


, DOES THE SOUL RETURN? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEW 


SIR,—I submit that Mr. Nash’s second point in your 
issue of July 7 is the proper conclusion, i.e., that the 
party ‘‘ was not dead in actuality.” Haeckel’s conclu- 
sion is absurd. The general belief in ‘‘ the immortality 
of the soul” is the cause of much of the confusion of 
thought respecting the soul. At Creation God breathed 
into man the breath of life, man became a living being. 
The breath (spirit) breathed into the body caused the 
life (activity). At death, spirit returns to God, body 
with its life goes to the grave, and but for one thing 
would be the extinction of being. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is the assurance that we, too, shall rise from .the 
grave, and at the Grand Assize will be judged for the 
deeds done in the body, whether good or bad. 

I am, etc., 
F. Comerrorp 

Hastings 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—May I plead for the inculcation in youth of 
the habit of self-control as opposed to that of fanatical 
fasting? The latter doctrine tends to emphasize 
unduly matters that should be normal to the point of 
insignificance, and thus to aid and abet one of the 
many false hypotheses upon which the stability of 
modern society appears to rest, and to encourage the 
preposterous importance of materialism engendered 
by current sophistry. 

I am, etc., 
T. Farrn BisHop 

Hillcote, Newcastle, Staffs 


THE LATE SIR JOHN COWANS 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Lady Cowans and the Executors having 
authorized Major D. M. Chapman-Huston and myself 
to write the Life of the late General Sir John Cowans, 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces throughout the 
war, I beg to say that we should greatly appreciate 
the opportunity of seeing any letters or other material, 
including photographs, that might be of assistance to 
us in the accomplishment of our task. 

Needless to say, all matter received will be copied 
and carefully returned, and should be addressed to 
me, c/o Messrs. Christy and Moore, Ltd., The Outer 
Temple, W.C.2. 

I am, etc., 
Qwen RuTTER 
(Major) 
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Reviews 
FASCISMO 


The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. By Pietro 
Gorgolini. Fisher Unwin. tos. net. 


S Fascism, now triumphant, is one of the most 
extraordinary movements of our time, a work giv- 
ing a full account of it, in an authoritative manner, is 
to be welcomed, and such a work this book purports 
to be. It is approved by Signor Mussolini himself, 
who contributes a Preface in which he states that this 
‘** volume, by our friend Dr. Pietro Gorgolini, is to our 
mind the best publication on Fascism that has appeared 
in Italy since March, 1919, until to-day.’’ Coming 
from the leader, or rather the creator, of Fascismo, 
tais shows that the book may be taken as authoritative. 
It was written in Italian and was designed for Italian 
readers, but what we have before us is an English 
translation by M. D. Petre, «sho has condensed some- 
what the original which, journalistic in character and 
composed at different times, contained a good deal of 
repetition. Mr. Petre, however, has not succeeded in 
getting rid of all its redundances; his version leaves 
the decided impression that the author, carried away 
by enthusiasm for his subject, indulges in much infla- 
tion of language, and, to the coldly critical mind, is 
aot altogether guiltless of verbosity. For all that, 
*he book is interesting and, what is more, important as 
presenting an analysis of the aims of the Fascist move- 
ment and a picture of the relations of that movement 
to Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, Capitalism, 
Nationalism, and Internationalism, such as are to be 
found nowhere else. The analysis is perhaps hardly 
searching enough, and the picture is over-coloured. 
No doubt a considerable body of literature will grow 
up around and about Fascismo, and will in time pro- 
duce a work on it which will be more restrained, 
impartial, and objective in its nature than this of Dr. 
Gorgolini, but it is the best that at present exists. 
Although the movement was helped on by d’An- 
nunzio, it is not too much to say that Mussolini is 
Fascismo incarnate. In an Introduction, Mr. Petre 
rightly states that ‘‘ to speak of Fascism is to speak 
of Mussolini,’’ and he contrasts him with Machiavelli 
and Mazzini. He finds that Mussolini in his political 
outlook is more directly kin to Machiavelli than to 
Mazzini, even if he quotes the latter most frequently ; 
if he is Mazzinian in his ardent Nationalism, he is 
Machiavellian in his astute and uncompromising em- 
ployment of the means that are needful to the end. 
This is sound criticism. Indeed, Mr. Petre’s com- 
ments in the Introduction and throughout the text are 
of great assistance to the apprehension of Fascism. 
For example, nothing could be better put than this: 
There is a vague notion amongst many people in England 
that Fascism is a kind of ‘* Middle-Class League,”’ purely and 
simply an energetic reaction against Communism, or even 
Socialism. It would be much more true to say that it is a re- 
action against theoreticalism, against doctrines that take no count 
of facts, against illusive catchwords and parrot ories, against 
any attempt to run a country by the guidance either of pre- 
cedent or of mere shibboleths. It is eminently anti-Faddist, in 
theory as im fact. Mussolini was a Socialist, and had been 
expelled from Switzerland for his revolutionary doctrines. It 
was in the war and post-war conditions of Italy that his 
idealism received its check, and that he began to feel the weak- 
ness of mere theory in the direction of human affairs. .. . 


Russia was an object-lesson. . . . Theory ruled supreme, and 
the result was Bolshevist Russia. . . . Italian Socialism came 
into close relations with it. ... It was running its theories 


without regard to their consequences; it was risking universal 

death on the mere hope of a more ideal condition of life. 

Thus Mussolini broke with mere idealism, and 
turned all his attention to practical issues, which, 
naturally in his circumstances, were concerned not with 
the world but with his own Italy; and he set out, with 
his strong will and courageous heart, to save her from 
the ruin that Socialism was bringing and had almost 
brought upon her. In the second chapter oi this book 
Dr. Gorgolini draws a portrait of Mussolini that at 
any rate indicates how his devoted followers regard 
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him, but the verdict of history, the ultimate ju 
may not be quite so flattering. Yet it must be admitted 
that Mussolini has so far exercised his power as Dic. 
tator with moderation and success; his testing time 
will come when the glamour of his achievements has 
worn off. 

According to this book, Mussolini’s true aim is the 
constitutional acquisition of power by the workers 
but only in direct and cordial collaboration with all 
other classes of society. He will have nothing to do 
with the class war, and has always displayed a pro. 
found dislike for doctrinaire politics. He declines to 
stake the existence of his country on any ideal, no 
matter how beautiful in theory, if it appears to be a 
real danger to the present social order; change there 
must be, but it is to come from natural growth, not 
from subversive revolution. Intensely patriotic, he is 
a fervent Nationalist, and upholds the interests of 
Italy as the supreme consideration for every Italian. 
He is an individualist, and a believer in property as a 
necessary adjunct to individualism. He thinks that 
violence should be employed against violence when and 
where required. Dr. Gorgolini confesses that much 
has been said with truth of Fascistic violence, but 
declares that ‘‘ Fascism will never be ashamed of such 
violence,’’ for it has been and is directed to the ends of 
justice as well as reprisal. Violence, he tells us, had 
to be used for two reasons: one was to prevent a 
‘** handful of deluded politicians, in the pay of Lenin,” 
from ruining the country, and the other was that it 
was only in this way that the path to reconstruction 
could be cleared. As Premier of Italy, Mussolini has 
put and kept down these politicians for the last seven 
or eight months, and though there are signs that 
his position is not free from challenge, it is still very 
strong. He is now engaged on the work of recon- 
struction, and that is a difficult business that may 
make him more enemies than friends, but he certainly 
deserves to succeed in it. No one can read this book 
without saying this, whatever disapproval he may feel 
of some of Mussolini’s earlier acts. 


THE MEMOIRS OF SIR RONALD ROSS 


Memoirs. With a Full Account of the Great 
Malaria Problem and its Solution. By Colonel 
Sir Ronald Ross. Murray. 24s. net. 


HERE are four names that will always be indis- 

solubly connected with the discovery that malaria 
was due to a mosquito-borne parasite; and it is char- 
acteristic of the unifying effect of scientific research in 
its highest aspect that three nations should have been 
represented in this immense achievement. For though 
the adjective may sound grandiose, and though the 
practical application of this knowledge is still hardly 
out of its infancy, enough has been done—let us merely 
instance the Panama Canal—to foreshadow its 
enormous possibilities. One of the most widely 
endemic, and, as a hundred references show, one of 
the most ancient of human afflictions, it is especially 
prevalent in large areas of the world’s most fertile and 
well-watered regions; and although, thanks very 
largely to the Jesuit missionaries of Central and 
Western South America, the specific action of quinine, 
in the shape of Peruvian bark, has been known to 
Europeans for nearly three centuries, serious preventive 
measures have only become possible within the last 
thirty years. 

This has been due in the first place to the French- 
man Laveran, who demonstrated the malaria parasite 
in human blood; to the Italian Golgi, who showed 
that the onset of the fever synchronized with the 
sporulation of these parasites in their human hosts; 
to the Englishman Manson, whose inductions led to 
the experiments proving the mosquito to be the carry- 
ing agent; and to the author of these memoirs whose 
brilliant observations placed the actual culprit beyond 


doubt. 
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of the Mutiny, Sir Ronald Ross was the descendant on 
both sides of able and successful ancestors, his father 
Sir Campbell Claye Ross being not only a soldier of 
distinction, but a man of strong artistic leanings. In 
these his son shared to such an extent that his earlier 
real interests seem to have been chiefly literary; and 
it was not until the age of thirty-one, after he had 
served for seven years in the Indian Medical Service, 
that he began seriously to turn his attention towards 
research work in his own profession. Returning to 
India he then became attracted by the hitherto unsolved 
problem of malaria—a third of our army in India was 
annually in hospital with it—and it was during the 
next six years that he first became acquainted with, 
and incidentally doubted, the work of Laveran. 

On his next furlough, however, in 1894, he satisfied 
himself that Laveran’s observations had been accurate, 
and it was in this year that he first met Dr. Patrick 
Manson, who had for some time practised in Amoy in 
China. Here he had discovered that mosquitoes were 
capable of sucking from diseased persons the young 
of the parasites causing elephantiasis, and that these 
continued to live and develop within the bodies of their 
new hosts. Later, and for other reasons, he came to 
suspect that the mosquito might be the carrying agent 
of the malaria parasite, and mentioned this to Ross, 
we are told, at about half-past two on a November 
afternoon in Oxford Street. Deeply impressed, Ross 
dedicated himself to the proof or disproof of this, and 
on August 20, 1897, he discovered at the same moment, 
to use his own words, both the unknown quantities— 
the kind of mosquito that carried the parasite, and the 
form and position of the parasite within it. It was an 
epoch-making moment, to use a much-misused phrase, 
and the crown of two and a half years’ unremitting 
toil; and it was upon the same evening that he wrote 
the three short verses probably destined to be found 
in most future anthologies : 

This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing; and God 
Be praised. At His command, 
Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 
O million-murdering Death. 
I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 
O Death, where is thy sting? 
Thy victory, O Grave? 
He then proved the malarial carrying-power of these 
mosquitoes in respect of birds; and in July, 1898, at an 
unforgettable meeting in Edinburgh, Manson made 
a public announcement of the discovery. 

That alone would be sufficient to justify these 
memoirs, and long though it is, the part devoted to 
this research must have a permanent historical interest. 
But unfortunately Sir Ronald Ross has also seen fit to 
include matter that, in the words of the late Hector 
Munro, would have been greatly improved by death; 
and the story of his subsequent discerning and defeat- 
ing of attempts to filch his position of scientific priority, 
and of the many instances of what seemed to him a 
gross underestimate of his abilities and services lend 
a note to his volume unpleasantly out of keeping with 
the real worth of his achievement. 

Thus it was doubtless irritating to find oneself at the 
age of forty-two, and having just made one of the land- 
mark discoveries in the new world of medicine, with 
nothing to live upon but a pension of £292 a year and 
a salary of £250 as a teacher in a school of tropical 
medicine ; and it is a severe comment upon the attitude 
of the community towards research work of all sorts. 
But he was later to become an F.R.S. and a K.C.B. 
in addition to receiving the substantial Nobel Prize, 
and we can only deprecate the inclusion in a book of 
nearly a quarter of a million words of so many tedious 
and trivial animosities. We deprecate it the more be- 
cause, apart from its scientific importance, it is for the 
most part a thoroughly human and entertaining volume. 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE 


A Mid-Victorian Pepys. By S.M. Ellis. Palmer. 
25s. net. 


R. ELLIS made a lucky find when he discovered 

the volumes in which Sir William Hardman had 
bound up copies of the long and entertaining letters 
which he used to write every month for the benefit of a 
friend who had emigrated to Australia, and was 
anxious to keep in touch with the gossip and scandals 
of the metropolis. In the present volume Mr. Ellis 
prints the greater part of these letters from 1859 to 
1863, with sufficient commentary to explain such allu- 
sions as might otherwise be incomprehensible to the 
general reader. They are very good reading, and 
present a lively picture of London life sixty years ago. 
At that time Hardman was a struggling barrister, more 
interested in politics than in law, who ran much about 
town, even if we must not say with Johnson that he 
hung loose upon society. From 1872 to his death, in 
1890, he was editor of the Morning Post. He does 
not strike us as having had very much in common with 
Pepys, except that they both dearly loved a scandal 
and enjoyed a story favoured with what the great Mr. 
Wagg used to call gros sel. Mr. Ellis apologizes for 
having been forced to omit some of these anecdotes, 
and in view of what he does print, e.g., the stories 
about the Infant Bacchus and the Royal Procession— 
we should think that they must have been very 
caerulean indeed. To some tastes it will appear that 
Mr. Ellis has sailed rather too near the wind in this 
respect, while others will reprehend him for printing 
a bit of a story about the Prince of Orange and leaving 
them to guess the upshot of it; we think ourselves 
that he hinted scandal about Queen Victoria might 
wisely have been omitted, as it could in any case have 
no historical interest. But on the whole Mr. Ellis 
has done his editorial work with much skill, and has 
produced an extremely readable volume. 

One of Mr. Hardman’s most interesting friends was 
George Meredith, whom he knew in his early 
struggling years, and to whom he sat for the minor 
portrait of Blackburn Tuckham in ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career.’ Hardman writes a great deal about Mere- 
dith, having the prescience to perceive his future great- 
ness, and being evidently fascinated by his buoyant 
breezy nature. Some of the best pages in the book 
describe the long tramp over Surrey downs which the 
two were fond of taking together, such as that on 
which they went to every railway station they passed 
in the hope of getting a paper with a review of 
Meredith’s new book, and finally purchased a Spectator 
in which the author of ‘ Modern Love ’ was described 
as ‘‘a clever man without literary genius, taste or 
judgment.”’ 

The picture of London in the ’sixties which is drawn 
in these pages is very curious. It is difficult to realize 
that within the memory of men still living the whole 
north bank of the Thames from Westminster to Black- 
friars was a muddy foreshore with wharves. But 
Hardman describes the planning of the Embankment 
as a novel scheme in 1860—about the time when Mr. 
George Vavasor took up the ‘‘ River Bank ”’ as a 
good election cry for the Chelsea districts. In 1863 
Hardman took his first trip on the newly opened Under- 
ground Railway, then known as ‘“‘ the Drain,’’ and 
was pleased to find that there was no disagreeable 
odour ‘‘ beyond the smell common to tunnels.’’ The 
accounts of the ‘‘ Anonymae ’’ who were daily to be 
seen driving their elegant pony-carriages in the Park, 
and sometimes held up all the traffic while they halted 
and spoke to a few friends—‘‘ Skittles ’’ and her con- 
geners—and of the early evolution of the music hall 
as an appendage to a public-house, are very entertain- 
ing. Hardman tells many good stories, one of which we 
may quote as appropriate to the present day. Prohibi- 
tion was being discussed at the dinner-table of the 
Vice-President of the United States, who gave his 
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guests no alcoholic drinks—and at last a morose-look- 
ing man said, ‘‘ Mr. President, you have no 
authority in Scripture for these views of yours: there 
was only one man in Scripture who ever asked for 
water, and he was in Hell !”’ 


A PRIMITIVE PANTHEON 


The Gods of Mexico. 
Unwin. 3os. net. 


LTHOUGH there has been an enormous advance 

during the last forty years in the subjects grouped 
under the name of anthropology, it is a singular fact 
that, especially in our own language, there is a great 
lack of works which provide the student and the 
ordinary reader with a readable and sound survey, 
both of given areas and of such subjects as invite mono- 
graphic treatment. The recent re-issue of Prescott’s 
narrative of the conquest of Mexico will no doubt have 
suggested to many the idea of penetrating farther than 
was possible for Prescott into some of the most strik- 
ing features of Aztec culture. By a fortunate coinci- 
dence, Mr. Spence, who has to his name a number of 
works on this area, has just published a work which 
fills one of the gaps in our literature relating to the 
Aztec civilization; and not only fills it, but fills it ade- 
quately. The history of Mexico prior to the coming of 
Cortes and his companions consisted, briefly, in the de- 
scent of a succession of rude hunting tribes upon a more 
advanced agricultural population in the valleys beneath, 
whose culture they assimilated to the best of their 
ability. The invaders naturally ascribed the superiority 
of the conquered in the arts of life, at least in part, to 
the power of the local gods; hence they were careful 
to propitiate these new deities, though they attempted, 
as far as they dared, to subordinate them to their own 
chief god, often connected more especially with war 
and the chase, but primarily, perhaps, a star god and 
later a sun god. 

It is no easy task to determine in each case which 
elements of a deity’s nature and cult are original, 
which developed later, and which derived from some 
other god recognized as allied. Archeology throws little 
light on such questions, perhaps, though the distribu- 
tion in space of allied cults is calculated to throw light 
on many problems; but the author has no personal ex- 
perience in the field and sometimes seems to put more 
reliance upon his intuitions than upon deductions from 
facts. In dealing, for example, with Uitzilopochtli, 
whose name Seler interprets to mean ‘‘ Humming-bird 
of the South,’’ Mr. Spence argues that this god was 
originally a personification of the maguey plant—a 
species of agave with long spiky thorns, one variety of 
which is known as ‘‘ beak of the humming-bird ”— 
now it is probable that the god was known as a hum- 
ming-bird because he was god of war and the bird is 
one of the most pugnacious of the feathered world, and 
therefore a fitting emblem; on the other hand the plant 
is associated with the bird because its thorns resemble 
a humming-bird’s beak. It is thus abundantly clear that 
the association of the god with the bird and with the 
plant is not needed to explain the name of the plant; 
still less can reliance be placed on such facts for the in- 
terpretation of the god’s original nature. Equally base- 
less is the statement that there are etymological grounds 
for regarding the god as originally the representative of 
the maguey. Mr. Spence then goes on to suggest 
that an alternative name of the god, Mexitli, means, 
‘* Hare of the maguey,”’ and that the Nahua originally 
worshipped, far north of Mexico, a rabbit as emblem 
of the sun. But the two elements of the compound 
word, Mexitli, are in the wrong order to give this 
meaning, even if they are rightly interpreted, and the 
sun-rabbit is a long-forgotten speculation of Brinton’s, 
dating back to the time when verbal misunderstand- 
ings were in fashion as a key to mythology. 

From the scarcity of the citations from German 
authorities it seems probable that the author has made 
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little use of them ; Preuss’s researches into the relig} 
of the Cora Indians should have been consulted for 
present-day analogies; support for the view that the 
calendar of two hundred and sixty days was origin 
lunar might have been found in articles by Bork and 
more recently by Graebner, whose argument for the 
relationship between the calendars of Mexico and 
south-east Asia should at least have been noticed: 
nearly thirty years ago an ethnologist so conservative 
as Tylor argued for Asiatic influence in Mexican 
religion, and in his day the transmission of culture was 
not a household word as it is to-day. 

Minor defects, however, apart, this is a well-written 
and interesting book by a practised hand; if the 
theories put forward are not always convincing, Mr, 
Spence has given a reasonable basis for the faith that 
is in him, and his readers should be many. 


THE HAMLET CONTROVERSY 


Hamlet Once More. By the Right Hon. J. M. 
Robertson. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. net. 


E Hamlet controversy between Mr. Clutton 
Brock and Mr. J. M. Robertson threatens to be- 
come one of our most interesting encounters in literary 
polemic. The beauty of it is that there is intrinsically 
no reason why the polemic should ever cease. For 
beyond the clearly mapped region of scholarship 
extends the vague frontier land of temperament, and it 
is certain that in those regions Mr. Brock and Mr. 
Robertson will never meet. It is the old quarrel 
between the idealist and realist school of criticism, 
impressionism and analysis, and no critic has ever 
known how to combine in equal measure the two 
modes of thought. It is probable that if he had the 
faculty for that combination, criticism would not con- 
tent him. He would achieve on his own account a 
creative artistry, for there the synthesis of the two 
modes of thinking is perfectly achieved. 

Mr. Robertson’s present volume is less a supplement 
to his own ‘ The Problem of Hamlet ’—which aroused 
much energetic protest—than a merciless examination 
of Mr. Clutton Brock’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Hamlet,’ 
which brought down still further invective on Mr. 
Robertson’s book on the part of a number of tempera- 
mental gentlemen who had quite obviously not read it. 
It was Mr. Clutton Brock’s unfortunately expressed 
preface which precipitated affairs. ‘‘ I am provoked 
to publish the book now,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ by the theories 
of Mr. J. M. Robertson and Mr. T. S. Eliot which 
imply or assert that ‘ Hamlet ’ is not a masterpiece at 
all, but an accident or a failure.’’ Mr. Robertson is at 
pains to show how wholly unwarranted is the state- 
ment that he or Mr. Eliot implied or asserted such a 
thing, for any amount of disputative quibbling is laid 
on the degree of emphasis laid on the word ‘‘ master- 
piece.”’ But their difference, of course, is far more 
fundamental. They are both equally faced with the 
problem which so many generations of literary critics 
have debated. Is Hamlet mad or not mad? What 
is the reason for his delay in executing the revenge 
enjoined upon him by his father’s Ghost, all the more 
when the accidental murder of Polonius does show him 
capable of lightning-like action if the moment is upon 
him? What is the secret of this strange creature who 
can play upon all our heart-strings till we weep for his 
sorrows more than for our own, and yet can talk so 
lewdly and behave with so much brutality? 

Mr. Clutton Brock finds the whole play congruous, 
fused into unity by the furnace of genius; there is no 
doubt that his efforts to prove it lands him in a multi- 
tude of contradictions. Mr. Robertson frankly accepts 
the view of the critic who declared that ‘‘ no such 
person as Hamlet ever did or ever could exist,’ and 
proceeds to explain the anomalies of the play by the 
demonstration that Shakespeare had reconstructed it 
upon the skeleton provided by an earlier Hamlet play 
(almost certainly written by Kyd of the ‘ Spanish 
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Tragedy.’ His summary of the arguments in favour 
of that theory must be declared thoroughly convinc- 
ing). Having so keen a sense of the theatre, it was 


. obvious that Shakespeare could not abandon those 


episodes, such as the Ghost, the railing against 
Ophelia and the play-within-the-play, which had pro- 
vided such excellent ‘‘ business ’’ from the point of 
view of both manager and public. By no means the 
whole of ‘ Hamlet’ was divinely inspired therefore. 
It was only a Shakespeare, argues Mr. Robertson, 
who could deal with material inherently so outrageous 
and present us with a play which, for all its defects, 
has remained perhaps the most fascinating product of 
modern drama. 

There are people to whom the whole discussion 
seems merely academic. Yet it is seen in truer per- 
spective when narrowed down to these terms: is 
Hamlet a case for pathological commiseration—as Mr. 
Brock would have us believe if we pursued all his in- 
ferences logically—or a case for psychological 
analysis? Many, to whom the play’s the thing, would 
prefer to think of him as neither. They are the people 
who are ‘‘ no judge of painting or music,’’ as they 
say of themselves, ‘‘ but know what they like,’’ and 
for them Mr. Berenson or Mr. Newman or Mr. 
Robertson do not exist. The last of these authors 
would go some distance towards alienating even the 
least idolatrous of Shakespearians in his surmise that 
‘had his father’s business prospered and all gone 
well in the home, we should never have had a line from 
him, for at home he would have stayed.’’ There is 
an instance of a blindness to the wood through exces- 
sive attention to the trees which could never be laid 
down to the count of Mr. Brock, who is a sounder 
guide to the general nature of genius as his critic is to 
its detailed functions. The least we can say of Mr. 
Robertson’s volume is that it makes us anticipate 
eagerly Mr. Clutton Brock’s inevitable reply to it. 


A COLOURED VEIL 


Untrodden Ways. By H.J. Massingham. Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


HE essay on W. H. Hudson is well placed at the 

opening of this book. To have assigned first position 
to ‘One Dog,’ or ‘ October Trees and Flowers,’ or 
‘The Venice of England’ would have been offering 
open discouragement to those who already turn from 
Mr. Massingham’s writing with a kind of disgust. 
There is justification for not desiring to penetrate 
beyond the ‘‘ veil of writing ’’ with which Mr. Mass- 
ingham covers his ideas. It has been proved often 
that the veil has nothing to conceal, and if it some- 
times has, there is needed some penetration. But to 
be justified in failure is beta to the alpha of the smallest 
success, and in one view at least there is in this book 
a balance of goodness that considerably overweighs 
the opposite side of the scales. 
_ Mr. Massingham more than once avows his admira- 
tion for ‘* soft beauty,’’ which eludes the salt he so 
consciously puts upon its tail. Not a pleasant spectacle 
is sometimes conjured up of this clever and learned 
man, his natural good taste puffed out with what it 
knows rather than feels to be right, conscientiously 
setting out to produce an effect upon the reader. His 
“descriptive powers ’’ describe facts which describe 
themselves, and in doing it make a unit of what is to 
most men the third power, so that ‘‘ Royal and 
Lustrous ’’ becomes a phrase of the level, not of the 
heights. The water-Aven is ‘‘ Miranda of flowers ”’ 
and the birch ‘‘ the Diana of trees.’? Hudson’s prose 
is ‘‘ dewy and like far sheep-bells, or a bullfinch mak- 
ing colour-tunes among the red-cheeked apples.’’ 
Compare the flying woodlark’s ‘‘ traceries capricious 
as a happy mountain child’s as she twists gleefully 
down the rough slope with flying skirt,’’ with the wag- 
tail ‘‘ wearing the golden dress of the sun on his 
breast and its golden joy in his spirit,’’ and then 
imagine a continuance of it, with unceasing invention 


and a certain parade of knowledge for pages on end ! 
Line quotations cannot hint at the cumulative effect. 
This wealthy style has numerous sources of income, 
and only one of them is the school of the picturesque 
writer whom the author ably defines as one ‘* who has 
exploited or lost touch with the object in the impres- 
sion of it conveyed.’’ A cold and careful analysis of 
‘ October Trees and Flowers,’ or ‘ Lullula Arborea,’ 
would reveal the author at his worst. 

But once break through this coloured veil, and there 
is much to see and be grateful for. Mr. Massingham 
qualifies as a true writer on country subjects because 
he loves the country and knows about it. He con- 
vinces one with his observation, enterprise, scholar- 
ship, and ready pen, and displays besides a rare and 
splendid attitude towards Nature’s independence of 
man, and man’s predacity towards Nature. ‘‘ Beauty 
among men ’’—he sums it up—‘‘ like vice in fiction, is 
always on the losing side.’’ And that phrase shows 
the happier side of his literary art, which sometimes 
is turned to the reader. 

It is in the three literary essays that Mr. Massing- 
ham excels. The presentation of an idea or of an 
attitude seems to curb his gallop, and his verbiage 
becomes good and vivid prose when he writes about 
migration, or the relations of bird music to human 
music, or guide books, or writers. Out of country 
writers he makes a most attractive essay, though why 
does he not mention Edward Thomas and Stephen 
Reynolds since he mentions Mr. Collett and Frank 
Buckland? He pleads eloquently for Crabbe and wins 
his case. But the appreciation of Hudson is the im- 
portant thing in this book. It is as good as any 
published essay on Hudson, showing a fine and full 
understanding of both his literary and naturalist’s 
art. A closer study could not be asked of Mr. Mas- 
singham, who, however, would improve his own 
writings by a closer comparison of his aims with those 
of the master. 


A GOOD GUIDE 


Canterbury Cathedral. By S. A. Warner, 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ee average visitor is hurried through a cathedral, 
reads the guide-book, and there ends his hazy 
impressions. He should go farther, understand and 
appreciate, realize history and architecture. Mr. 
Warner’s book is excellent for this purpose, being 
well illustrated, and going through all the points with 
expert opinions which are duly acknowledged. His 
own line drawings are particularly good as helps to 
detail. Canterbury is rather huddled in buildings out- 
side, and at first sight inside is not so imposing as 
Winchester ; but it is full of beauties worth close atten- 
tion, with some of the best Norman work and the 
finest crypt in the country. The reredos—Gothic of 
1825—which we saw on our last visit has recently been 
removed, and the view into the Trinity Chapel, though 
it may seem strange to some, has its effectiveness. All 
the old work is now valued as it should be. Improvers 
have not the freedom or impudence they once enjoyed, 
nor, we hope, have grave-openers. The curiosity which 
disturbs the dead is an unlovely thing. There are more 
legitimate inquiries still to be settled at Canterbury, 
which is curiously connected with French cathedrals, 
while its books have gone to Cambridge colleges. The 
building boasts the fame of Becket, and a little insect 
which is otherwise unknown in England and can live on 
nothing for five years. This detail is an example of 
Mr. Warner’s diligence in research small and great. 
He has added a formidable Bibliography. We should 
have preferred instead, or as well, a dozen selected 
books for the student. In the list of the Archbishops it 
might have been noted that Cardinal Morton, if in- 
different as a statesman, was eminent as a promoter of 
beautiful building, like the carved roof at Bere Regis, 
in Dorset, whence he came. 
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New Fiction 
By Geratp GouLp 

Some Distinguished Americans. By Harvey 
O’Higgins. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lonely Furrow. By Maud Diver. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Being Respectable. By Grace H. Flandrau. Cape. 
7s. 6d, net. 

The Collapse of Homo Sapiens. By P. Anderson 
Graham. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is this link between the sword-and-cloak 

school of fiction and the sex-and-complex school— 
that both lay all the stress on externals. The charge 
will perhaps startle those who flatter themselves that 
they get nearer to reality by prying below conscious- 
ness; yet, when they produce their explanations, the 
cause of feeling and of action is always found to be 
something that. happened to a person and never what 
that person is. If you become a forger because you 
once stumbled over a horseshoe, or are driven into 
detestation of the girl you love by the fact that your 
mother once quarrelled with the landlord about the 
rent, it is clear that great virtue attaches to the rent 
and the horseshoe, the landlord and the mother, but 
precious little to your own individual and immortal 
soul. There are still philosophers who, unseduced by 
reason, and unterrified by the doom of Hume, persist 
in trying to reduce everything to ‘‘ impressions ’’ with- 
out pausing to consider that not even an impression is 
possible unless there is something to be impressed. 
Novelists, in numbers that can scarcely be believed, 
are falling into the same error. It used to be sup- 
posed that, if you could not create an interesting char- 
acter by force of your own original genius, you could 
compel him to be interesting by an apparatus of click- 
ing pistols and muffled oaths—now, the apparatus is of 
sounding surrogates and tinkling symbols: but the 
method is the same. By my halidom, I prefer the 
zooks and zounds. And the method does worse than 
cloak incompetence : it drowns competence. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Harvey O’Higgins, a 
very clever man, but apparently obsessed with the 
theory of obsessions. He proffers, in this large and 
handsome volume, seven imaginary portraits of re- 
markable contemporaries: a famous artist, a political 
boss, and so forth. He presents, in each case, an 
ingenious problem. He can write—here is a descrip- 
tion which exactly describes, catching amosphere 
without effort: 

The table was unnecessarily large, in a room so vast that 
the shaded candlelight did not more than reach the walls. It 
was a warm spring; the house was overheated ; and the French 
windows of the dining-room had been opened upon a balcony. 
With the night air drawing in on us, and the candlelight 
scarcely showing the high ceiling, I felt as if we were eating 
outdoors on a cloudy night. 

That is incidental—a mere trifle, if you like; but it has 
the exquisite merit of efficiency. It is enough to prove 
that Mr. O’Higgins could tell a story. But he will 
not tell a story. He is so busy being subtle that he 
lets slip through his fingers the one thing that he ought 
to be subtle about. He explains, but he does not 
create. His explanations might or might not be useful 
in the consulting-room : they are beside the point here. 

Mrs. Diver, who is at the opposite pole to 
Mr. O’Higgins, accepting the tradition which he 
despises and concentrating on the kind of narrative 
which he would presumably regard as antiquated, is 
yet faced with the same problem of proportioning sur- 
roundings to character. That her novel is Anglo- 
Indian gives her an advantage—and a disadvantage. 
It provides her with a literary convention from which 
it seems almost impossible for Anglo-Indian novelists 
to depart: a convention attractive to some and weari- 
some or repulsive to others. One thing, however, is 
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pure gain—the opportunity for natural description, 
Mrs. Diver has a gift for that, and strikingly opens 
her story with the picture of a solitary rider on the 
road ‘‘ up and over the great Kailas Range that 
divides Western Thibet from Central Asia ”’ ;: 

In the darkening sky, planets and stars gleamed like 
candles above the pallor of the snows; and with every upward 
mile the cold intensified stealthily, as if some invisible hand 
were tightening its grasp on horse and man and the whole 
sleeping earth. 

The simile is powerful because it is right. It gives 
the feeling. Yet, even from those few lines it js 
apparent that such a style might, in the description 
of intimate human experience, make sometimes too 
obvious a clutch at the emotions. While not altogether 
avoiding this error, the author does on the whole 
succeed in telling her story surely and strongly, 
The book is long and intricate, with plenty of detail, 
of action, of excitement; but all these are of a toler- 
ably familiar kind—the essence lies in the character of 
the bleakly conscientious and unselfish colonel, and 
his relations with the wife who does not want to come 
out to him. The problem, the situation, are real, 
The two antagonistic personalities are understood 
without partisanship. Here is sympathy, which is 
creation. The colonel might so easily have been 
** done ’’ as a psychological study in repression; Mrs. 
Diver prefers to ‘‘ do’’ him as a human being, and it 
is the better way. 

The Middle West is perhaps as strange a country 
to most English novel-readers as the Far East. Mrs, 
Flandrau claims, too modestly, that in ‘ Being Re- 
spectable’ she has treated only ‘‘a certain limited 
aspect of life in the middle north-west.’’ Her local 
colour is certainly astonishingly coherent and com- 
plete—one could go further, and affirm that ‘‘ colour ” 
is not the word at all, since what she conveys is the 
mood, the atmosphere, the very feeling and life’s blood 
of the community—but even more important is her 
power of universalizing. Her technique is thorough, 
but unapparent. Every point of sympathy, of emotion, 
of desire, is right. She cannot give a man three 
words to say without making him live. Her writing 
has that poignancy which comes only when beauty is 
involved with wit. The old father, brooding over his 
children—‘‘ Surely they might give him the certainty 
of having made them happy. They owed him at least 
that much ”—is typical. The ache and bewilderment 
of the divided generations is crammed into those last 
seven words. 

But, though the social interest is secondary, it too 
is considerable. The kind of life lived, even the 
emotional life, is so dependent on a massive and 
moneyed order, on the confidence that the same 
number of motor-cars will be available to-morrow as 
to-day—and a few more. Suppose the structure 
crashed? Suppose the motor-cars failed, and the 
houses, and the food? Then indeed we should have 
a lesson in the influence of environment! What nice 
differences of character would survive the prevalence 
of the primitive needs? This is the question Mr. 
Anderson Graham has set himself to answer, not as 
regards the Middle West of America, but as regards 
our life here at home. He goes forward, to look back 
on the destruction of British civilization. Neglecting 
the ordinary mode of continuous narrative as irrelevant 
to his purpose, he shows us, by glimpses from various 
angles, civil and racial war culminating in flame and 
wreckage: the return of the bulk of the remaining 
population to the bestial type: the survival of just a 
few who strive to preserve the continuity of decorous 
habit. And, if they succeed, what then? 

O cease! must hate and death return? 

Cease! must men kill and die? 
It is a large, an old and a terrific speculation. It has 
frequently been attempted before, but Mr. Anderson 
Graham is well justified in his return to it by the 
bravery of his perceptions and the fineness of his 
thought. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the Satur- 
pay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
ie whenever space permits. 
2.—Envelopes must be marked “* tition '’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 


.C.2. 
Wa The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 72. 


A PaIR WITH WEIGHTY PARTS TO PLAY 
IN THE TRANSACTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


War in their midst, a new abode they seek. 

‘* Unlucky letter! ’’ said the ancient Greek. 
Your song, O Philomel, my heart won’t soften! 
Reverse a monarch’s mate—she gives it often, 
The thread once found, behead it and curtail. 
So did men call a more than well-dressed male. 
Here British valour earned immortal fame. 
None but a hero’s hand my strength could tame. 
Compiled with care, tis valid for a year. 

10. Small though the mass, one-half will serve us here. 
11. Service or duty, such as knight may owe. 

12. Could this be tripped on light fantastic toe? 
13. Can loathsome grub assume so fair a form? 

14. Versed in this art, we will defy the storm. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 70. 


A CENTURY AGO HE PASSED AWAY; . 
Scott’s FACE HE LIMNED—WHAT FURTHER NEED I say? 


1, Once and again our sailors’ saved the nation. 

2. Set down a state, then blot the exclamation. 

3. ‘* Bad as the thief? ’’ Yes, sir, so runs the saying. 
4. Swiftly he fled, for loud the hounds were baying. 

5. One whom by imitating we grow better. 

6. A fragrant posy, less its final letter. 

7. Reverse a man who cannot be called busy, 

8. And eke a drink that’s apt to make one dizzy. 

9. Cut off the lace—no better can you do, sir. 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Om 


A fanious charm, now used by very few, sir. 
Behead an artist, though not small his merit. 
Thy courts, O , Shall not I inherit? 
Of low descent, how high he holds his head up! 
14. Now to the starting-point behold me led up. 
15. With his green diet surely he got fed up! 


Solution of Acrostic No. 70. 


S eamanshi P 
Ohl Oo 

R eceive R 

H ar T 

E xempla R 

N oseg Ay 

R eld 1 

Y ddo 

R e Place 

A bracadabr A “See Isaiah xxxiv. 11. (A.V.) Idumea is 
RE n 1 Edom, and this latter form is used both 

B itter N* in the Geneva Bible and the Revised 

U pstar T Version, but in the former the bittern is 


a hedgehog, and in the latter he has be- 


N ebuchadnezza R come a porcupine. 


Acrostic No. 70.—The winner is Mr. A, E. H. Swinstead, 
14 New Street Square, E.C.4, who has selected as his prize 
‘King Cole and Other Poems,’ by John Masefield, published by 
Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on July 7. Thirty- 
nine other competitors named this book, fourteen wanted ‘ The 
Enemies of Liberty,’ eleven ‘ Grey Wethers,’ eight ‘ The Black 
Dog,’ six ‘ Death and its Mystery,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Barberry, Mrs. 
Fardell, Jeff, W. j. Younger, C. A. S., J. Christie, L. M. 
Maxwell, Avalon, May North, Carlton, and Baitho. 

Light 12 gave by far the most trouble to solvers. _ Bellini, 
Cellini, etc., are accepted for Light 11, and Tokay for Light 8, 
though it is not usually drunk in such quantities as Toddy. 

C. M. S., Bompay.—We are very pleased to acknowledge solu- 
tions from readers abroad, but cannot postpone the decision of the 
competitions. Suppose you and your friends subscribe for a 
quarterly prize for the most successful solver among you? 


The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly for July opens with a paper Dean I on 
Catholicism at the Cross-Roads "—mainly a of the 
of belief demanded by the Papacy from its clergy and laity 
respectively—and closes with one on ‘The Church and the Prayer 
Book,’ which emphasizes the truth that not one in a hundred 
of church-people want any change in it. There are two good 
papers on Natural History; one by Mr. Douglas Gordon on 
* The Badger at Home ’ and a second on ‘ Problems of Acclimi- 
tisation "—mainly in New Zealand—by the Hon. W. H. Triggs. 
The problems range from — watercress to deer. It seems 
the rabbit plague has passed its culmination. The literary papers 
are on ‘ Coventry Patmore ’ by John Freeman, and ‘ The English 
Dictionary,, by Mr. J. W. Gordon. Coventry Patmore is one of 
our minor poets who is just not good enough to live among 
the crowd of them one remembers—perhaps Garnett’s criticism 
supplies a key to the reason. Mr. Gordon’s article is common- 
place: he quotes a Latin author as ‘ Paul Diacre,’ and as to his 
statement that there were no English dictionaries before John- 
son’s, he might have found a list in Hawkins. Mr. Drage has a 
first-rate article on ‘ The Dole and Demoralizaticn,’ and Mr. 
Whyte describes the career and personal characteristics of ‘ M. 
Raymond Poincaré’ as some guide to our comprehension of his 
actions. 

The Edinburgh offers an unusually varied list of subjects this 
quarter. The literary papers are by Lord Ernlé on ‘ Light Read- 
ing of the Stuarts’ and Mr. A. W. Tilby on ‘ The Post-War 
Novel.’ There is a large amount of solid information and some 
good criticism in Lord Ernle’s paper; Mr. Tilby deals with 
Miss Macaulay, Miss West, Mr. Keable, and Mr. Sadleir. His 
paper is amusing throughout and his praise and criticism are 
alike discriminating. Sir Frederick Mott’s paper on ‘ The 
Biological Foundations of Human Character ’ is an amplification 
of the position expounded in Mr. Hugh Elliot’s ‘ Human Charac- 
ter.’ It is one of the most important articles of Review. 
Major Turner’s paper on ‘ Wind Flying’ touches on various 
problems of ‘‘ soaring,’’ especially in a descending current of air, 
which have not yet been properly attacked, and deprecates the 
neglect of gliding. Mr. Gisborne deals with ‘ The Future of 
Tropical Australia ’ in a paper which emphasizes its unsuitability 
for white settlers, and Prof. Gregory deals with the effect of 
climatic change on character. He disposes of the idea that any 
alteration in climate has taken place in historic times. Mr. 
Fortescue on ‘ The Office of Lord-Lieutenant ’ carries on Miss 
Thomson’s account of the early history of the office by narrating 
its importance during the Napoleonic wars and the services ren- 
dered by the Territorial Associations under the Lord-Lieutenants 
before and in 1914. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has a good subject in 
the life-work of ‘ Cardinal Lavigerie’ for France in Africa. 
Mr. Cope Cornford deals with Admiral Consett’s book in 
* Restraints on Naval Power.’ 

The Scottish Historical Review completes with this number its 
twentieth year, and the Editor takes the opportunity of thanking 
the four hundred contributors who have made it the important 
organ of scholarship it is, especially naming the veteran scholar 
Dr. George Neilson. In this number Prof. Hannay deals with 
the ‘ General Council of Estates’ without perhaps keeping in 
mind the way in which forms persist unnoticed in documentary 
history, so that Mackenzie’s explanations of practice in his own 
time may throw light on those of very early days. Mr. Malcom’s 
paper on the origin and early development of ‘ The Office of 
Sheriff in Scotland’ is another valuable contribution to constitu- 
tional history. The reviews are of unequal merit—that of Prof. 
Tout on Mr. Coulton’s book seems unduly biased, and, as usual, 
any writer on Mary Queen of Scots who does not worship her 
memory is attacked—but they are nearly all of the greatest 
importance. 

Science Progress, under the editorship of Sir Ronald Ross, 
continues its important work of providing an up-to-date summary 
of * Recent Advances in Science.’ Among the articles are: A 
good account of ‘ Catalysis ’—the method in which chemical 
change is brought about by inert bodies—‘ The Present Position 
of Darwinism,’ ‘ The Evolution of the Functions of Blood ’— 
highly theoretical, not to say fanciful—and another of Mr. 
Holmyard’s valuable papers on ‘ Arabic Alchemy.’ Col. King 
writes on ‘ Politics and Sanitation,’ especially with regard to the 
neglect of public health by the Government of India. The Notes 
and Reviews are of the usual high quality. 

The Law Quarterly, among its more technical aspects, has an 
interesting account of the chief cases in which ‘ Resemblance as 
Evidence of Consanguinity ' has been put forward, from the 
famous Douglas case on. Family likeness seems to be con- 
sidered in England and the United States as matter for evidence, 
but it is rejected in Scotland. The Editor reviews the new 
volumes of Holdsworth’s ‘ History of English Law,’ and brings 
out some points. A paper on ‘ Prohibition on the High Seas’ 
examines the jurisdiction of the United States Government on 
its nationals outside its territory from the point of view of 
American law. 

The Yale Review is a very good number, including a critical 
notice of Marion Crawford by Mr. Hugh Walpole, ‘ A Visit to 
Henry James ’ well described by Mr. R. Herrick, a paper on the 
structure of the atom by Prof. ae some verses by Mr. Robert 
Bridges, and a host of other good things by American and Ene": 
writers. 
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The Business Outlook 


July 19, 1923- 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
I F our rulers and leaders are to be believed, the 


trade outlook is gloomy. On Wednesday the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade told the House that from 
all kinds of manufacturers and from merchants and 
bankers he heard the same story, namely, that because 
of the failure to obtain a world settlement, orders were 
not coming in. Throughout the industries of the coun- 
try the prospects were not nearly as good as they were 
last December or January. It was unkindly suggested 
that part of the deadlock was due to the failure of the 
Board of Trade to get goods moved that were held up 
by the French occupation of the Ruhr. Mr. Gray (as 
reported by the Morning Post) said that he had been 
appealing in vain for four months to the Board of Trade 
to help him to secure an export licence for four trucks of 
goods from the Ruhr. He finally got them out with the 
help of a youth who distributed 10s. here and there and 
paid the French Government for the use of an engine 
across the frontier. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S FORECAST 

And when the Ruhr question is settled, then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lloyd George, the troubles that threaten 
British industry will really begin. Well, it is 
all to the good that we should be warned, but 
British trade has met competition before now 
and will do so again. At present it is doing so 
with remarkable success. The F.B.I.’s Bulletin of July 
17 says that the Paterson Engineering Co. of London 
has obtained a contract for the new city water supply 
for Reval. ‘‘ The fact that Messrs. Paterson’s estimate 
was higher than that of some competing firms, includ- 
ing one submitted by a German firm, is a tribute to 
British engineering efficiency.” 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 

Ease has continued to reign in Lombard Street in 
spite of some increase, reported in some quarters, in the 
number of bills coming forward for discount. Money 
has been surprisingly plentiful, apparently owing to a 
mysterious increase in the Bank of England’s holding 
of securities. Continental exchanges continued to fluc- 
tuate with political anticipations, while New York went 
against us and Argentine currency depreciated. 


FRENCH WINE AND FOREIGN TRADE 

A correspondent writes : ‘‘ French and Spanish manu- 
facturers interested in the trade intercourse between 
their countries are rather uneasy at present on account 
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of the decision of the Paris Government to increase the 
customs duties levied on Peninsular wines. The wine- 
growers of the Bordeaux district apparently have been 
able to convince the authorities of the urgency of a 
more liberal measure of protection, and this has led 
already to the rescission of the commercial agreements 
with Portugal and Greece, so that the vintages of 
Oporto, Madeira and Samos will have to bear an 
increase of up to 300 per cent. in the duties. The 
nodus vivendi with Spain expires this month, and the 
proposal of the French Government in respect of wine 
duties is being resisted in Madrid, where there is no 
intention of accepting it without obtaining advantages 
in other directions. The French shipping lines will 
suffer greatly from the loss of the Portuguese trade, but 
a break in the Franco-Spanish relations would affect a 
far wider field. During the first five months of the cur- 
rent year Spain has taken French products valued at 
376 million francs against 217 millions worth of Spanish 
merchandise imported into France. During the same 
period of 1922, when the commercial relations were 
strained, the figures were 130 millions and 51 millions 
respectively. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

With the turn of the half year and interest payments 
negligible the reduction of the deficit to date proceeds. 
At this time last year the surplus was £9} millions, 
against the present deficit of £20} millions, revenue 


‘being then considerably higher. Receipts for the past 


week, however, make a very fair comparison with those 
of the corresponding week of 1922. A million was 
borrowed from the Bank of England, but Treasury 
Bills are £6} millions lower and the Departments were 
repaid to the extent of £1} millions. Floating Debt 
was thus reduced by over £7 millions and is now only 
41% millions above the figure at March 31. 


FINANCING AND INDUSTRY 
By Hartitey WITHERS 


N Wednesday last, when the House of Com- 

mons was in Committee upon the East India 

Loans Bill, which authorized the raising in 
Great Britain of sums not exceeding £65 millions, of 
which £50 millions are for capital expenditure on rail- 
ways and irrigation works in India, an amendment 
was moved by Sir R. Hutchison (National Liberal), to 
the effect that at least 75 per cent. of the money raised 
in this country should be expended in Great Britain. 
The mover argued that if they empowered India to 
raise money in the best money market in the world 
they ought, in view of the state of unemployment here, 
to put in some stipulation with regard to the spending 
of that money. Otherwise the Indian Government 
might try to get better value by buying in those coun- 
tries where the exchange was low. 

The amendment was effectively resisted by Earl 
Winterton, Under Secretary for India, who showed 
that in 1921 the Legislative Council of India passed 2 
resolution recommending that the High Commissioner 
of India in London should be instructed by the Govern- 
ment of India to buy, ordinarily, stores required for 
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India in the cheapest market consistent with quality 
and delivery; and that it was a great testimony to the 
enterprise of British manufacturers and the worth of 
British goods, that while that recommendation of 
buying the best goods in the cheapest market was 
adhered to, 95 per cent. of the money spent on the 
provision of stores for both company-managed and 
State-managed railways in India was spent in this 
country. The amendment was also opposed by 
Sir Fredk. Banbury, representative of the City of 
London, by several Liberal speakers, and by Mr. 
Jack Jones. 

It received support, however, from Mr. Lloyd 
George, who did not see what the proposal had to do 
with Free Trade or Protection. ‘‘ Why,’’ he asked, 
“* should we not build up our credit for the purpose of 
our trade? Was it imagined that during the last few 
years there had been an absolutely free market in 
money? As a matter of fact, this control which the 
amendment suggested was one that had been exercised 
by the Bank of England. The late Government, when 
they consulted the Governor of the Bank of England 
concerning the question of unemployment, found that 
he was exercising control over issues. He would say, 
‘I am against that issue, because British trade gets 
nothing out of it.’ He could not stop the issue, but 
his control was accepted by the City.’’ A certain 
amount of control was accepted, but not without many 
mutterings. If it had been suggested to the City that 
the Bank of England was to be appointed general 
controller of the issues to be made in the London 
market, it is safe to say that opposition would have 
been distinctly emphatic. Mr. Lloyd George, how- 
ever, went on to say that there was a serious suspicion 
in the industrial community that the bankers were 
controlling things rather too much, ‘‘ that our policy 
' was a bankers’ policy, a lenders’ policy, a financiers’ 
policy, and not the policy of industry. That had gone 
deep among manufacturers and business men outside. 
The whole position had got to be reconsidered.’’ 

The suspicion referred to by Mr. Lloyd George cer- 
tainly exists and it is all to the good that this matter 
should be aired. I venture to think, however, that in 
this matter the bankers and the financiers, and the 
Government, in resisting the amendment, are pursu- 
ing the more far-sighted and business-like course and 
one which is in the best interests of industry. Bankers 
would be short-sighted indeed if in order to secure a 
momentary advantage they resisted measures which 
would really be for the good of the industry of this 
country. They know as well as anybody that they 
and all the rest of us live finally on industry and com- 
merce and that no country can live long on pure 
financing. But surely we ought to have learnt from 
the controversy concerning the payment of the Ger- 
man indemnity that outside claims upon any country 
can only be collected by the export from that country 
of goods and services of some kind. That is to say, 
that no debt from one nation to another can be paid 
unless the debtor country exports something. This 
truism has been made so apparent during the course 
of the effort to collect money from Germany and 
has raised so much apprehension of German com- 
petition among our industrialists, that it ought 
surely to be clear that any country which puts itself 
into the position of a debtor, pledges itself thereby to 
make an export in some shape or form if it is to carry 
out its obligation. Whenever London lends money to 
a foreign borrower, it gives that foreign borrower a 
claim upon England and so makes England for the 
time being that foreign borrower’s debtor. It creates 
a claim upon England which England can only fulfil 
by exporting some form of goods or services. If India 
borrowed £10 millions here for railway material and 
spent the money in Germany, or in Belgium, she would 
hand to Germany or Belgium her claim upon London 
in payment; Germany or Belgium might hand that 
claim on, but it must necessarily be met finally by an 
export of British goods and services. 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORPORATION 


ONCEIVED in a time of necessity, born jn a 
boom, and since striving for success through 
trade depression, with a pressing need to brace 
every nerve for the inevitable storm of German competi- 


tion, it is hardly surprising that the British Dyestuffs 


Corporation still presents a very uncertain prospect for 
shareholders. In reality it is a patriotic enterprise 
conducted in the country’s interest with a view to 
removing the almost complete pre-war monopoly of 
Germany’s great dye-making combine, which, by rea- 
son of its powerful position in the chemical industry, 
exerted almost a stranglehold in war. But patriotic 
enterprise in war does not often become a profitable 
enterprise in peace, and it is difficult to escape the 
thought that it would have been fairer if the Govern. 
ment, as representing the country, had placed the bur- 
den of the necessity on the country’s shoulders. True, 
of the present issued capital of £9,197,100 (consisting 
of £4,117,117 Preference, £4,085,794 Preferred Ordin- 
ary and £994,190 Deferred Ordinary shares), the 
Government holds 850,000 Preference and 850,000 Pre. 
ferred, but even so and allowing for the price paid for 
previously vested interests acquired by the Corporation, 
private investors who subscribed for the remaining 
Preference and Preferred Shares have clearly borne, 
and continue to bear, the bulk of the unprofitable bur- 
den, shouldered in the common interest. 


In the year to October 31, 1921, a loss of 
41,006,660 was reported (following a net profit of 
#5§2,101 in the preceding year), and the latest ac- 
counts covering the 12 months to October 31, 1922, 
show a net profit of £102,657. The directors inform 
shareholders that ‘‘the trading results for the year 
under review show a marked improvement over those 
of the previous year,’’ but that is not apparent from 
the published figures, for the loss of £1,006,660 for 
1920-21 was arrived at after special provision of 
41,444,344 written off stock to reduce same to current 
market price, while no similar provision is recorded 
for last year. On the other hand, in both years, 
Excess Profits duty was recovered, but the respective 
amounts credited to P. and L. Account were not stated. 
However, in any case a net profit of £102,000 on a 
paid up capital of over £9 millions is a poor result. 
It reduces the debit balance at P. and L. Account to 
£700,699, which at the same rate of progress will 
take seven years to eliminate. Further, the balance 
sheet carries another dead asset in the shape of 
£251,552 ‘‘preliminary expenses,’’ and the valuation 
of shares in and advances to Associated Companies 
(namely, £7,829,132) includes £1 million for good- 
will, patents and other rights, which, per contra, may 
be set against an almost equal amount of Deferred 
Ordinary Share capital. 

There are two bright features—strong financial posi- 
tion (for the time being) and steady progress of pro- 
duction combined with increasingly skilful organiza- 
tion. As to finances, the Associated Companies (al- 
most completely owned by the Corporation) had liquid 
assets at October 31, 1922, amounting to £1,277,000 
in excess of current liabilities, and stocks were valued 
at £1,870,372. In addition, the Corporation itself, 
at the same date, had £214,756 cash, and £644,496 
debtors and investments, against £422,436 sundry 
creditors. When the report was published towards 
the end of last month the Corporation, the directors 
stated, had “‘ in bank or invested in easily realizable 
securities a total sum of more than £2 millions ”— 
say the equivalent of 10s. for each of its issued £1 
Preference Shares. 

It should be understood by now that the enterprise 
has still to face the crucial test, and may quite prob- 
ably need to throw the whole of its resources into the 
fray before it emerges triumphant (if it does indeed 
do so) from the onslaught that the German dye manu- 
facturing industry, in combination, is sure to make, 
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in a great effort to recover its dominating position 
as soon as the Reparations problem is settled. 

An earnest of what is to come is indicated by quite 
recent experience. In March, 1921, the Company put 
on the market an acid colour slightly better than the 
same German make. The price, then 13s. 6d. per 
pound, has been reduced to 8s. per pound, but Ger- 
man supplies can be obtained at from 4s. 8d, to 
6s. 6d. per pound, so the Corporation is closing this 
particular branch of its works. Sixteen months ago, 
Germany was selling a vat colour at 68s. The British 
Company placed a superior shade on the market at 

s., with the effect that the German price was re- 
duced to 34s. In another case the British Company, 
having reduced its price from 12s. 3d. to 4s. 3d. for 
large quantities is met by a German import price of 

Ss. 

‘ ey, with such examples, and one’s knowledge of 
economic conditions, it is foolish not to face the facts 
now. Dye-users (especially in the textile trades) are 
vigorously demanding low prices for dyes. The contrary 
request should be made at once that if consumers and 
the country will not share in the burden of patriotism, 
the Government, which is probably the largest indi- 
vidual (though not aggregate) shareholder, should 
permit the Corporation to be wound up while there is 
still something left to save. H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Union Cold Storage Company. Subscriptions were 
invited at 20s. 6d. per share for 3,300,000 6 per cent. 
Preference shares of £1, which will rank pari passu 
with the Preference shares already issued. The shares 
are very amply secured and have four millions of Pre- 
ference and Ordinary capital behind them. In front 
of them is, at present, less than £1 million of Deben- 
ture stock, but there is no statement in the prospectus 
as to any restriction on the power of the Board to 
issue securities ranking ahead. 


Newfoundland Power and Paper Company. Issue 
at 95 of £2,000,000 44 per cent. ‘‘A’’ Mortgage 
Debenture Stock, guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by His Majesty’s Government under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Facilities Acts, and consequently 
a trustee investment. The stock will be repayable by 
means of a Sinking Fund beginning in 1933 and 
calculated to redeem the whole on or before July 15, 
1948. 

South Manchurian Railway. Issue at 88 of 
#4 million 5 per cent. sterling bonds, with principal 
and interest guaranteed by the Imperial Japanese 
Government, repayable at par in July, 1948, the Com- 
pany having the right to redeem in or after July, 1933. 
An excellent security of its class. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday morning 


HE Stock Exchange is idle as a painted ship 

upon a painted ocean, and its mariners, ancient 

and modern alike, profess themselves out of 
work. The reaction after the heat-wave has infected 
men as well as markets. During the strain, one kept 
going by the exercise of will-power. Now that the 
necessity for exerting it has gone, and the temperature 
in the House has dropped from 83 to 72, the effect is 
manifest in a slackness and inertia that approach 
perilously near to torpor. This I write by way of a 
straight tip to the speculator. It will convey convinc- 
ingly the plain inference that, in such circumstances, 
the man wastes his money who gives option-money for 
the call of stock or shares: he asks for trouble, as the 
school-boys say, if he goes a deliberate bull with the 
intention of making a profit *tween one Stock Ex- 
change account and the next. Hope springs eternal, 
of course, but the Stock Exchange does not. It has 
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spasms, and when markets are as quiet as they are to- 
day, the wise man remembers that one way of saving 
money is not to risk losing it by speculation in the 
dullness of dog days. 

There is going to be some fun at the Chartered 
Company’s meeting next Tuesday. The Government 
has offered 3} millions sterling. The Board recom- 
mend acceptance of the offer. A third of the money 
would pay off the Company’s Debentures: the remain- 
ing 2} millions would represent nearly 6s. per share 
on the Chartered share capital. Chartered stand at 
138., so allowing 5s. say, for the value of the Govern- 
ment’s offer, you give 8s. for the value of all the Com- 
pany’s assets—which are considerable—that remain 
after the administrative rights are sold to the Govern- 
ment. Opposition points out that the Chartered Com- 
pany has certain railway obligations that may prove a 
millstone around its neck, and the dissentients say 
No: the offer as it stands is not good enough : we were 
better to keep as we are. The Board will probably be 
strong enough to carry their Resolution for accept- 
ance, but the meeting is not likely to be as dull an 
affair as was that of the Grand Trunk stockholders 
last Tuesday. 

Three American visitors paid a visit to the Stock 
Exchange on Wednesday, and lunched with the 
Managers and Committee. One was Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary to the United States Treasury; reported to 
be possessed of 200 million dollars. The guests 
walked through the markets afterwards, and were 
received politely, if somewhat quietly. One of them 
is said to have inquired what chance there may be of a 
re-establishment of the American market in London. 
The only reply is that this must depend solely upon 
the course of exchange. British buyers there 
would be in plenty for Yankee shares, if the parity 
prices in Shorter’s Court were but to approximate the 
Wall Street quotations. The latter, however, stand 
well below the corresponding London figures worked 
out on the rate of exchange. The British speculative 
investor asks whether there is not just as much chance 
of the London prices falling to New York levels, as 
there is of American prices rising to those current over 
here. As the question cannot be answered, a revival 
of interest in Americans cannot be started. America 
doubtless would be only too pleased to sell stock to 
London. The British buyer, however ready he may 
be to try and lose more money by gambling, pre-war 
fashion, in Yankees, wants to start fair, at all events, 
and until the pound sterling becomes worth more than 
it is now, as compared with the dollar, a live market 
in Yankees, on this side, there cannot be. The which, 
in a way, is a pity, for British speculation, jaded and 
ennui with existing barren fields, would turn gladly 
to such breezy interest as an American market, with 
branches in both the hemispheres, could count upon 
commanding. Janus 


Publications Received, etc. 


Cabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. 

Central European Observer. This is an interesting Prague 
political and commercial weekly in English. 

Lloyds Bank Monthly. July. 

Monthly Circular. July 16. Bank of Liverpool and Martins. 

Monthly Commercial Letter. July. Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 

Monthly Review. July 1. Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 

The Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. July 17. 1s. 

Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges. Samuel Montagu & Co, 


Dividends 


Gas, Licut & Coxr.—On the Consolidated Preference stock at 
the rate of £4 p.c. per annum, on the Maximum stock at 
the rate of 3} p.c. per annum, and on the Ordinary stock 
at the rate of £5 4s. p.c. per annum, being in each case 
the same rate as was declared at this time last year. 

ImperiAL Topacco.—Interim 7 p.c, tax free on Ord. against 
74 p.c. tax free, but the present share capital is larger by 
the share bonus distribution made in June last. 

Martner & Pratt.—Interim 5 p.c. tax free on Ord. against 3 p.c, 
tax free. 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


European Latest Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 
Countries 1920. 
Austria Kr. 5,432,619 73,391 — 549,916 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,794 269 17 6,228 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 103113 
Britain (State) £ 289} 295 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,779 58t 884 3,801 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,375 997+ 475 9,833 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 454 214 5 442 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704t¢ — 700 
Finland Mk. 1,436 438 86752 1,373 1,341 
France Fr. 37,400 5,537 aa 36,039 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk.20,241,782 707 — 169,212 68,805 
other Mk. 3,284,092 10,605 12,349 
Greece Dr. 415 ——1,512— 1,708 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 953 — 1,011 1,072 
Hungary Kr. 138,661 ? -- 33,600 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12,297 1,485+ 3” 13,361 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,560 63271 4,809 3,344 
Norway Rr. 415 147 16 385 492 
Poland Mk. 2,914,707 43 4) 300,101 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,088 9 88 815 611 
Roumania Lei 15,863 545 _ 14,143 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,074 2,525 53” 4,145 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 586 273 77 585 760 
Switzerland Fr. 866 544 — 789 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 173 71 152 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 2332312 
Egypt LE 29 3 _ 28 37 
India Rs 1,741 24 _ 1,760 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,062 1,275+ — 1,332 1,439 
New Zealand 8 sto — 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,265 3,100 _ 2,124 3,344 
+Total cash. * Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
July 14, ’23. July > July 9” 


Total dead weight ...... 7,796,517 7,803,115 7,637,753 
1,155,383 1,155,383 1,078,832 
Treasury Bills ........... 597,495 604,125 776,505 
Bank of England Advances 2,000 1,000 _ 

Departmental Do. 212,050 213,500 167,477 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £47,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923, as £7,773 
millions, of which £135} millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
July 14, ’23. July oe July 15, 22. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 215,643 198,769 232,836 


»» Expenditure ,, ,, 236,160 225,884 222,994 
Surplus or Deficit ......... —20,517 —27,115 +9,842 
Customs and Excise ...... 76,051 72,187 76,624 
Motor Vehicle Duties ... 2,712 2,377 2,147 
Property and Income Tax 54,679 ts'000} 74.207 
15,650 15,000 , 

Estate, etc., Duties ...... 15,960 14,920 19,201 
Corporation Profits Tax 6,010 5,700 4,377 
eee 5,780 4,960 4,392 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 14,314 13,814 18,777 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
July 19, July 12, ’23. July 20, °22. 


Public Deposits ............ 11,094 11,597 22,174 
Other 111,639 107,982 104,466 
Government Securities ... 47,529 46,839 46,379 
Other 71,582 69,702 76,215 
119,111 116,541 122,954 
125,786 126,409 124,256 


Do. less notes in cur- 


rency reserve ... 103,336 103,959 103,106 


Coin and Bullion ......... 127,637 127,622 127,402 
21,601 20,963 21,595 
Proportion 17.5% 17.5% 17% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
July 19, ’23. July July 


Total outstanding ......... 289,310 290,154 296,022 
Called in but not cancld. 1,463 1,465 1,588 
Gold backing. ..............- 27,000 27,000 27,000 
B. of E. note, backing ... y 22,450 21,150 


22,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 238,397 239,239 246,284 


| BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands 


) 
July 18, ’23. July 11, ’23. July 19, ’29 
& 


TOWN 620,461 607,704 679,509 
Metropolitan 31,555 33,620 33,649 
55,714 64,606 59,904 
707,730 705,930 773,062 
20,774,859 20,067,129 21,490,455 


Do. (Country) ............ 1,579,257 1,623,543 1,582,465 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 

June, °23. May, '23. June, 22, 
Coin, notes, balances with b Pa 


Bank of England, etc... 198,208 192,563 211,089 
73,963 77,720 55,508 
349,672 343,982 406,167 
764,321 760,797 741,174 


MONEY RATES July 19, ’23. July 12, ~ July 20, ’22, 
% 


4 4 

Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 42 43 a 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 34 38-4 14 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 3} 4 24 
Weekly Loans _............ 23 23 i} 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
July 19, 23. July 12, 23. July 20, ’22. 


New York, $ to £ ....... 4.593 4.584 4.453 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.592 4.59 4.452 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.712 4.703 4.493 
006 25d. 26d. 263d. 
B. Aires, d to $ _......... 57d. 40}d. 444d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 40d. 5 15/32d. Tad. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ...... 36.40 35.40 34.90 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 412d. 42d. 4Ald. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ...... 91% prem. 8}% prem. 6% prem. 
78.05 77.30 52.90 
Do., 1 month forward ... 78.08 77.30 52.93 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 1,400,000 900,000 2,200 
Brussels, fres. to £& ...... 94.35 93.30 55.90 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.703 11.74 11.444 
Switzerland, frcs. to £ ... 26.29 26.22 23.19 
Stockholm, kr, to £& ...... 17.30 17.32 17.14 
Christiania, kr. to £...... 28.30 28.20 26.70 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 26.25 26.12 20.60 
Helsingfors, mks. to £... 1663 1663 213 
1063 1053 

Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 32.16 31.66 28.65 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 170 155 137 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 2 5/82d. 23d. 33d. 
Vienna, kr. to £& ....... 327,000 320,000 130,000 
Prague, kr. to £ ......... 153} 1523 200 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 44,000 40,000 5,700 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ... 890 890 760 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 420 420 370 
Sofia, leva to & ............ 500 500 675 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 625,000 610,000 25,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 720 715 715 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 973 97%} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 

} 163d. 16 5/324. 158d. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 263d. 263d. 31d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 36d. 363d. 4ld. 
Singapore, d. to $_ ..... 273d. 27 31/32d. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 254d. 253d. 254d. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End May, End Apr., End May, 
1923. 1922. 


Membership 1923. 

Reporting Unions ......... 1,176,052 1,181,019 1,393,452 
Unemployed 133,243 133,637 227,838 
ee 11.3 11.3 16.4 


On June 18 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,191,400 unemployed—a decrease of 294,478 compared 
with January 1. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending July 7, June 30, June 23, July 8, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,305,800 5,400,700 5,588,200 4,597,800 

Yr. to date 147,096,600 141,790,800 136,390,1 124,341,500 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923. 1923. 1938. 1922. 
May. Apr., Mar., May. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 714,200 652,200 683,600 407,900 

Yr. to date 8,111,300 2,397,108 1,744,900 - 1,780,100 

Steel 821,000 749,400 802.500 462,300 

Yr. to date 3,714,100 2,898,100 2,148,700 2,162,200 
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The 
2 
COMMODITIES 
LS, MINERALS, 
MBTA July 19, ’23. July 12, ’23. July 20, ’22. 
old, oon 89s. 8d. 89s. 10d. 92s. 7d. 
Silver, per 31d. 303d. d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.0.0 £6.0.0 £4.18.6 
Steel rails, heavy £9.10.0 £49.10.0 69.5.0 
Copper, Standard £:65.15.0 466.5.0 £63.3.9 
Tin, Straits ” £:179.12.6 4£:183.0.0 #£156.11.3 
Lead, soft foreign ,, £24.12.6  £25.10.0 
” £29.7.6 £29.0.0 #29.12.6 
Coal, best Admiralty 81s. Od 31s. 3d 24s. 6d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton £13.7.6 413.7.6 4#16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 8s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £44.0.0 443.10.0 644.5.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £19.2.6 419.7.6 4#:20.2.6 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £34.10.0 £35.0.0 £33.0.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s, 1d. 1s. 1d. 1s. 5d. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 36s. Od 36s. Od 39s. Od 
London straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 40s. Od 40s. Od 45s. 6d 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. lls. 2d lls. Od 12s. 5d 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 

N.Y per bush. 114} cents. 122cents. 129} cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 54d. 1s. 53d. 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, BTC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 15.71d. 16.13d 19.75d 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel per Ib. 15.65d. 15.75d #31.10.0 
Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton £:82.0.0 £32.0.0 £:36.10.0 
Jute, first marks £24.15.0 £26.10.0 163d. 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 18d 17d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 143d. 143d 133d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 103d. 104d 8d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 60d. 60d 55d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 23d 1s. 1jd 
Leather,Sole bends14-16lb. 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. Qs. 4d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) ——six months— 
June, June, 
4 922 1923. 1922. 
& & 
89,307 84,277 538,778 487,183 
62,883 52,146 382,679 351,762 
Re-exports _ 10,955 8,720 63,864 55,671 
Balance of Imports. 15,469 23,411 92,235 79,750 
Expt. cotton gds., total 13,534 14,061 89,405 90,427 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 300,669 311,907 2,106,869 1,850,860 
Export woollen goods 5,273 4,917 ,618 28,454 
Export coal value 8,950 5,392 50,415 30,848 
Do., quantity tons 6,589 4,794 39,809 27,184 
Export iron, steel ..... 6,825 4,272 37,049 30,359 
Export machinery ..... 3,467 2,322 24,023 25,974 
Tonnage entered ..... 4,674 3,819 33,770 19,955 

ue cleared 6,338 4,961 34,917 26,870 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— June, May, Apr., June, July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat ..... 8153 869} 858 1,000} 672 
Other Food Products 7734 7724 6764 853 
Textiles 1,1774 1,166} + 1,199 1,135 616) 
8184 834 690 - 464) 
Miscellaneous 761 785 797 887 553 

4,301 4,412 4,440 4,389 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of June, May, Apr., June, July, 

Labour)— 1923. 1923. 1938. 1922. 1914, 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

169 169 170 184 183 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. i1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1928. 1923. 1923. 1999. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities _..... 6,770 7,168 2,064 1,674 6549 1 


United States—Wholesale July 1, June 1, 


(Bradstreet’s) 
All Commodities 
FREIGHTS 
From Cardiff to 
West Italy (coal) 
Marseilles 
Port Said pe 
Bombay 
Islands 
B. Aires 
From 
Australia (wheat) 
B. Aires (grain) 
San Lorenzo 
N. America 
Bombay (general) 
Alexandria (cotton-seed) 


May 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 

1923 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 

$ $ $ 
13.0895 13.3841 13.6665 12.1069 8.7087 
July 19, July 12, July 20, 
1923. 1923. 1922. 

9/6 10/6 10/9 

9/6 10/6 10/6 

10/6 10/6 12/0 

13/0 14/0 21/0 

9/6 9/9 10/0 

14/3 14/6 15/6 

32/6 32/6 42/6 

20/6 20/6 17/6 

22/0 22/0 20/0 

2/3 2/6 2/9 

25/0 25/0 17/6 

12/0 11/0 9/6 


| 
TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922 


+ or— 

J 

Country, Months. Imports. Exports Exports q 

Austria Kr. (gid.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 644 q 
Denmark Kr. 3* 464 360 — 104 
Finland Mk. 3° 879 504 — 3875 
France Fr. ad 2,144 1,696 — 443 

+Germany Mk. 9 4,543 2,925 1,618 
Greece Dr. 12 3,079 2,462 — 617 
Holland FI. 3* 501 294 + 207 
Italy Lire 5 7,114 6,083 — 1,031 
Spain Pstas 12 3,037 1,453 — 1,584 

Switzerland Fr. 3* 531 406 — 125 ‘ 
Australia £ 12 — 2 
B. S. Africa £ 10 41 21 ae 20 
Brazil Mrs. 8 962 1,343 + ° 881 

Canada er 3* 225 201 24 
Egypt LE 8 31 2 — 3 
Japan Yen. 12 1,859 1,595 — 264 
United States$ llt 3,459 3,639 + 180 


+To May, 1923. *1923. 

+ The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based 
on the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
July 19, ’23. July 12, '23. July 20, ’22. 
584 58 59§ 


Consols 
War Loan 33% 
Do. 449 
Do 5% 
Do. 4% 
Funding 4% 
Victory 4% 
Local Loans 3% 
Conversion 34 
Bank of England 
India 34 
Argentine (86) 5% 
Belgian 3% 


Brazil (1914) 5% 


Chilian (1886) 44% ... 
Chinese 5% 
French 
German 3% 
Italian 33% 
Japanese 44% (1st) 
Russian 5% 
RAILWAYS 


Great Western 
Ldn. Mid. & Scottish 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord... 
Metropolitan 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 
Southern Ord. “‘A’”’ ...... 
Underground ‘‘A”’ 
Antofagasta 
B.A, Gt. Southern 
Do. Pacific ...... 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Argentine 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. . 
Leopoldina 
San Paulo 
United of Havana 


INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 

Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 
Armstrongs 
Bass 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 
Brunner Mond 
Burmah Oil 

Cammell Laird 
Coats 
Courtaulds 
Cunard 
Dennis Brothers 
Dorman Long 
Dunlop 
Fine Spinners 

General Electri- 
Hudson’s Bay 

Imp, Tobacco 


Mexican Eagle 
Modderfontein 
P. & O. Def. 
Royal Mail 

Shell 


96 95} 954 
iv 962 97 953 4 
100-7, 100 1003 
RA 1008 1003 1013 
903 89 88{ 
91} 89} 90 
66! 66) 66 
788 771 77} 
247 247 255 
68! 68 68 | 
i 99 99 100} a 
66 66 70 
| 72 703 73 
89} 89 86 
90} 91! 95 
213 21 30} 
16/0 15/9 
19} 20 221 — 
103 103 105} a 
7 7 10} 
113) 14 107 
104} 105} - 
| 331 a 
673 6S! 48 
47} 49} ex. 39 — 
8/3 8/3 6/3 a 
814 82 70 
83 841 78 
81 82} 51 
160} 159} 158 
713 73} 68} 
27 273 30 
137 137 126 a 
73 73 67} j 
| 
| 25/43 24/0 27/3 
17/3 17/3 17/0 “a 
| 37/6 38/0 35/0 on 
98/9 98/3 84/3 a 
, 27/6 28/6 27/3 a 
| 39/6 38/6 30/6 x 
14/4 14/9 14/6 
: 68/6 67/6 63/9 a 
63/3 64/9 61/6 
18/103 19/0 19/9 — . 
30/0 30/0 25/0 ; 
15/6 15/6 17/6 _. 
8/3 8/6 8/7} 
| | 46/6 46/6 39/9 a 
19/6 19/9 19/8 
70/9 70/0 66/9 
4% 43 4 
2 7/32 2} 44/0 
19/13 18/6 3 1/32 
90 90 88} = 
3% ex. 44 
Vickers 13/4} 13/6 13/3 
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Art Galleries 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREBT, W.1 


1. COLOUR PRINTS FROM WOOD BLOCKS. 
BY CHARLES W. BARTLETT. 


2. ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS. 
BY WINIFRED AUSTEN, R.E. 


3. WOODCUTS. BY TIMOTHY COLE. 
NOW ON VIEW. 
Daily 10—8.30. Seturday 10—1. 


Restaurants. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due to commence in Jul 

during this period there will be no cessation of buses 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones : 1833 (6 lines). Telegrame: “ Restaurant, Picey,” 


POWER GALLERY 
11 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


RAEBURN, VANDYCK, MURILLO, REMBRANDT. 


PRIMITIVES OF THE ITALIAN AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 
View, 10 to 5.30. Saturday, 10 to 1. 


Examples of: GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
Telephone: Kensinotron 1380. Telegrams: Hiencasrs, Kwiouts, Loxnoy,” 


19%h ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of 


Early English Water Colour Drawings : 
Turner, de Wint, Cotman, Girtin, Rowlandson, etc. 
From July 9th and during the Autumn. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Hotels 


CHELTENHAM guEEN’s HOTEL 


THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


’Phone 913, Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars, 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


7a GRAFTON STREET z. LONDON. 
Exhibition of Mr. John Quinn’s collection of 
the earlier drawings of 


AUGUSTUS JOHN, A.R.A. 


Open till July 26th, 10-5. Saturdays, 
Admission (including Catalogue and Tax) rs 


Visitors to TN 


DARLINGTON’ S 


Very emphatically tops all."—Daity Grapuic. 


LONDON brilliant book."—Tue Times. 


Particularly good"’—AcapEmy. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, KBE 6th Tr. Revised. 
ENVI RO | s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.'’—Liverpoor Datry Posr. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 100 iiestentions, Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN 


RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 {llustrutions, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 6 Maps. 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WGkLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollea—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £50,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,500,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL GCONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


w. Cc. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


ar must cut out and enclose this coupon 


Engineers & Architects 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
“Domestic Engineering” 


per Ts. 6d. annum 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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High-Class Cinemas 


The Saturday Review 


Shipping 


THE COOLEST THEATRE IN LONDON. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.90. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
“THE CRIMSON CHALLENGE” featuring DOROTHY DALTON 
“THE TRUANT HUSBAND” featuring BETTY BLYTHE. 
CHERRY KEARTON’S “WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD” 
LLOYD HAMILTON Comedy “NO LUCK,” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
“THE SEVENTH DAY” featuring RICHARD BARTHELMESS. 


“THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA” 
from the novel by William J. Locke, 
featuring PAULINE FREDERICK. 


MONTY BANKS in Comedy “PURE AND SIMPLE,” etc. 


Managing Director, Str Oswatp 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
_MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


Sales by Auction 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


MESSRS 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


Each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 
July 23rd-24th.—V ALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH 


RS, etc., comprising the of H. W. PLUMPTRE, Esq., ’ 
bun CLEMENTS, Esq., Killadoon, Cel- 


bridge, Ireland. 

July 24th—Old Master ENGRAVINGS, BAXTER and LE BLOND 
PRINTS; ETCHINGS, etc. Also Old and Modern DRAWINGS and 
PICTURES, etc. 

July 25th—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc., including the property of Lt.- 
Col. BRYAN PALMES, of Villa Mezzomonte, Capri, Italy; of the late Rev. 
ADRIAN FORTESCUE, D.D., Ph.D.; of VIOLET VISCOUNTESS MEL- 
VILLE, and of the late CHARLES SIMON ROMANES, Esq. (Sold by 
Order of the Trustees.) 

July 26th-27th—WORKS OF ART, includi SILVER, OBJECTS OF 
VERTU; also PORCELAIN and FURNITURE, including the property of 
Mrs. FREESTON; ARMOUR and WEAPONS, etc. 


Sale on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPiRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


DEATH DUTIES 


Leave your property 


intact for your heirs 
by effecting a Death 
Duty Policy. 


LTD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. ‘ 


ILL K. W. G. B. communicate with his friend 
Mr. Bailey at No. 9 South Side, Clapham Com- 
mon? Urgent. 


Educational 


N AID TO PARENTS in the Choice of Schools for Boys 

and Girls. Tutors for Army and all Exams. Clergy receiv- 

ing delicate or backward boys for special care and tuition. 
Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an up-to-date knowledge of the 
Best Schools and Tutors in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to Aid Parents by sending, free of charge, Prospectuses 
and Trustworthy Information. The age of the pupil, district pre- 
ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. ‘Phone, write, 
or call. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL,  SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 
The School consists of six residential houses, modern class- 
rooms, laboratory, gymnasium and playing field. It undertakes 
to prepare girls for matriculation and for the entrance to women’s 
universities. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle.— 
Apply HEADMISTRESS for prospectus. 


Books 


OOKS.—Catlin’s North American Indians, 2 vols., 1903, 

£2 2s.; Who Was Who, 1897-1916, A Supplement to Who’s 

Who, new copies pub. 21s. 1917, 7s. 9d. post free; Ham- 
mond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 1917, 21s.; Opere del 
Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 1764, £3 3s. ; Bart- 
lett Concordance to Shakespeare, 1894, 26s.; Hoppé’s. Studies 
from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; Dean Swift’s Works, 18 vols., 
1760, £2 2s.; De Foe’s Works, 16 vols., £5 5s. ; George Eliot’s 
Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 fs. ; Schiller’s Works in German, 
12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Green’s History English 
People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; Walter’s 
History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 2s.; Sey- 
mour’s Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, £1 1s. ; 
Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 1838, 
£4 10s.; Who’s Who, 1922; new copies, £1 2s. t free; 
CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, mice set, £2 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. ; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Values, last edition, £2 2s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list 
of books you will exchange for others. EDwArD Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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DRAWING COMPETITION 


{UDGES :—Dr, Tancred Borenius, Professor of the. History. of 
Art, London University; and . ‘‘ Quiz,” SATURDAY 
REVIEW cartoonist. ey 
USTICE cannot be done to the drawing that has 

J won the Senior Division prize this week, owing to 
the fact that it is a seascape in colour, showing a 

galleon in full sail, and the effect would be lost in the 

reproduction in black and white. It is one of two 
water-colour sketches submitted by Geoffrey Eyles 

(16), of Bembridge School, Isle of Wight. The 

second picture is a coast scene, in which sea, cliff and 

heather are treated in bold style. In the Junior Divi- 

sion the award goes to Olive Vignaux (16), one of the 

pupils at the Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea 


differing range and situation has been fostered that has, 
we believe, been productive of much good. 
When the competitions are to be resumed an 
announcement will be made in the Saturpay Review, 
It remains only to announce the results of the present 
week’s competitions, which are as follows :— 


PRIZES 
Senior Division 
(41 1s.), Geoffrey Eyles (16), Bembridge Schoo} 
Isle of Wight. 
Junior Division 
(10s. 6d.), Olive Vignaux (16), Convent of the Holy 
Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Junior Division Prize Drawing.—Copy of a sketch of Martin Rico. 
Drawn by Olive Vignaux, of the Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Quite a number of poster designs have been sub- 
mitted, and upon these a few words of advice may be 
tendered. The primary consideration of a poster is 
that it must be striking in design, novel, and boldly 
conceived. A poster is an advertisement; therefore 
the picture must carry its message directly. Further, 
the picture is not everything. It is essential that space 
be allowed for the text that is necessary to describe 
what it is desired to announce or sell. This latter point 
has the fullest bearing upon the composition of the 
drawing, whatever it may be. Lastly, it should be 
borne in mind that the scale to which poster designs 
are made is generally 20 ins. by 30 ins., known to 
printers and publicity experts as ‘‘ double-crown,” mul- 
tiples of which build up the great advertisements one 
sees on the hoardings. Ignoring designs for show- 
cards and other special forms of publicity in which art 
work is utilized, the foregoing remarks will form a sub- 
stantial guide to those who wish to specialize in this 
useful branch of drawing. 

The time has now come when the schools and studios 
will be closing for the summer vacation, and for that 
reason these weekly competitions will be suspended. 
They have provided an unusually large amount of 
interest, and our thanks are accorded to all who have 
assisted in making our effort so successful. Many 
mistresses and masters in the schools have written to 
us in appreciation of the movement, which in itself was, 
of course, a somewhat unusual departure for the 
SaturDay Review. These expressions have satisfied 
us that our aims have been thoroughly understood, and 
a spirit of friendly rivalry between schools of widely 


Honours 

Agnes Tolhurst (15), Cicely Nolan (16), Eileen Red- 
mond Roche (15), and Arbel Cope (16), Convent of the 
Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; Christine Young 
(14), Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College; 
H. C. L. Douthwaite (13), St. Cuthbert’s College, Work- 
sop; Anne Frend, Abberton, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex; 
Agnes Maguire (14), Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Harrogate; H. Smail (14), 1 Valencia Road (Charlecote 
School), W. Worthing; John W. P. Bourke (14), 
8 Moreton Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.5; Anne 
T. P. Payne (16), Francis Holland School, Clarence 
Gate, N.W.; Phyllis M. Bannister (17), Molly Bishop 
(10), and Nancy Lock (16), Miss Holman’s Guild of 
Young Observers, 101 Ladbroke Grove, W.11; Pat 
Kendrick (17), Peggy Spencer (15), Phyllis Walker (13), 
Freda Wood (12), Marjorie Hooper (16), and Margaret 
Gibson (14), Birklands School, Harrogate ; Joan Newton 
(13), Granville School, Leicester. Very Highly Com- 
mended: Ena Bamford (15), Colleen Foley (16), Dorothy 
Lassalle (16), and Angela Leonard (15), Convent of the 
Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea; Hilary Carter 
(15), Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, Harrogate ; Nor- 
man Hedgcock (12), Little Comberton, near Pershore; 
Vyvyan Wozencroft-Evans (13), Summerleigh School, 
Teddington; Kathleen Bright (16), Jessamine House, 
Rettenden Common, nr. Chelmsford; Marjorie Mary 
Stockdale (10), Milton Manor, Northampton; Janet 
Tyler (12), Monica Howson (14), Nora Johnson (15), and 
Mary Petch (15), Granville School, Leicester. f 

To each of the Honours winners a certificate will be 
forwarded in due course. 


Printed for the P; 
Paul, in the nty 
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